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reference, wishes a position as managing house- 
keeper, or as companion. Address ‘‘A,’” Wister 
street, third door above Clarkson Avenue, German- 
town, Pa. 

WOMAN FRIEND WOULD LIKE EMPLOY- 

ment in (or near) the city. Has had experience in 
nursing, but would take some other position or employ- 
ment. Address A., this Office. 


OME. WANTED FOR AN INTELLIGENT, 
healthy, obedient boy of ten years, who has lost his 
mother. A place in the country is preferred, provided 
reasonable opportunities for education exist. Address 
X., care of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


OTHER’S HELP._WANTED A YOUNG WO. 
man, with experience, to assist in the care of chil- 
dren, and in the house ; city. Address No. 54, this Office. 


ACANCIES FOR A FEW BOARDERS IN A 
Friends’ family. Central; moderate; references. 
Address No. 59, this Office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS CARETAKER 
or nurse for invalid lady. Willing to assist in 


household cares. Box 51, Kennett Square, Pa. 
WANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF RE- 

finement, position as companion, care of an inva- 
lid, or as nursery governess. Friends’ family preferred. 
L. K. B., Box 419, Nyack, N. Y. 


ANTED.—BY A FRIEND OF EXPERIENCE, 
a position as companion for elderly person, or care 
of invalid. In ornear city. Address M.S., Horsham, Pa. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION FOR A YOUNG 
girl, who can look after an elderly person or 
young child, and do plain sewing. Address No. 61, this 
Office. 
ANTED.—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
and companion. Five years’ experience in a 
Friends’ family ; good sewer; good reference. Address 
No. 60, this Office 


ILL GIVE LARGE, WARM ROOM WITH 

good, plain board, very reasonable, in healthy, 

country place, 28 miles from New York. Box 285 
Nyack, New York. 


HESTNUT HILL.—PLEASANT, WELL- 
heated rooms, with board. Private family, near 
trolley, and ten minutes’ walk from either Pennsylvania or 
Reading road. AMELIA B. BUCKMAN, 7910 Main St. 


TY PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 
board. Private family, near trolley, and three 
minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
R SALE.—PAPER FOR $4,300, DUE IN TEN 
years, bearing 444 per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually, and secured by mortgage on farm worth three 
times that amount. Or will make contract to avoid 
double taxation and net the investor 4 per cent. with 
ample security. Reference, New Vienna Bank. 
CHARLES G. BLACKBURN, 
New Vienna, Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 


A good farm of 34 acres, with good build- 
ings, Byberry, 35th Ward, Philad’a., Academy 
Road and Gravel Pike. Apply to 

A. M. McGArVEY, 309 N. Iogth St. 
or to EDWARD CoMLY, Byberry. 








Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

Davip SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Srreet, ELEVENTH MONTH 26, 1808. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Race and Fifteenth Streets, on 
Third-day, Twelfth month 6, at two o'clock 
p- m. 

ROBERT M. J 


ABBY W. MII *\ Clerks. 


ANNEY 
-LER, f 


ER 





A HOLIDAY BOOK. 


‘*THE BRANDY WINE.” 


A Porm sy Joun Russect Hayes, with eight Illus- 
trations by Robert Shaw. 





Price, 50 cents. At Friends’ Book Association, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier’s, and Wanamaker’s ; or sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price mailed to Box 51, West Custer, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
Philadelphia. 
Swarthmore Course of Lectures. 


A course of four lectures will be given in the 
Lecture Room of Friends’ Central School, 
15th and Race Sts., at 8 p. m:, by members 
of the Faculty of Swarthmore College, as 
follows : 


SixtH-pay, ELeventu Mo. 2s, 
“English Poets at Oxford and Cambridge.” 
Ullustrated. ) 
3y Prof. John Russell Hayes, 
Instructor in English Literature. 


SixtH-pay, TweLrtu Mo. 2. 
‘*The Most Practical Thing in the 
By William W. Birdsall, 
President of Swarthmore College. 


World.” 


FirtTH-pAY, TWELFTH Mo. 8. 
“Pillars of Science.’’ (I\lustrated.) 
By Prof. Wilbur M. Stine, 
Of the Department of Engineering. 
This lecture will be largely biographical in character. 


SIxTH-pay, TwetrtH Mo. 16. 
“Summer Days in England.” 
By Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
The places most associated with Wordsworth and with 
the Society of Friends will be dwelt upon. 


The lectures will be free, and all interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 
On behalf of the Lecture Committee, 
MARY B. PAXSON, Chairman, 
829 N. Broad St, 


THREE MONTHS, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


We return to our offer, usually 
made at this season, to send FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER to 


New Subscribers 


for Three Months, for 25 cents. 


We will take postage stamps. We 
prefer money. A quarter-dollar can 
easily be sent in a ‘‘ coin-card.”’ 

These special papers will always 
be stopped at end of time paid for, 
if not re-ordered. 

We can supply several orders back 
to Tenth Month 1, if desired, so as 
to expire with 1898. 
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AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 

For Catalogue address, 


FRRRAP AL. OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of | 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; | 
Surnishes a practical, guarded education, and fpre- | 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 
Circulars on application. 


Principals, 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under | 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. | 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). 
pagueia on. 





Cc oilege j 
kor circulars apply to the Princ ipals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of eee Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


$ooo)ob oh hhohh4444o44° 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits or Botn Sexes. 
10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Liberal 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkimiown, Pa. 
cYN t "iI A G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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amma nie RAU, “79 Spring Garden ~ 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


‘JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


a : 
Orrices: | 623, Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


{| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 
S W.BLACK’S SON, Epvwarn T. Brack. 


REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


H O M ES line of proposed railroad, partly 


built; abundance of water for irrigation. Address, 


Chas. Cobb, Overton, Lincoln Co., Nevada. 





Where the Grape, Fig, and other 
— grow. Cheap lands on the 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuiLperRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Denes Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention > STENOGRAPHER. 
ScrENcE ) 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





to 


PLEASANT 
TO TAKE 


a remedy free from nauseating drugs 
—a remedy that has made cures open 
to investigation, leaving no room to 
question the marvelous action in re- 
storing the diseased to health. Des- 
perate diseases and abandoned cases 
have come to us as a last resort and 
been permanently cured by inhaling 


Compound 
Oxygen 


There's not a known ill that can't 
be helped by this life-giving princi- 
ple. Write for book giving almost 
miraculous cures, testimonials, home 
treatment, advice to the sick, etc., 
etc., free. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1112 Girard St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SESE FPP ee rr 
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| These Men Ought 
to Know 


a good thing when they see 
it and read it. This is how they speak 
about it : 


PHILADELPHIA, 11th Mo. 4, 1898. 

“A True Story of the Christiana ‘Riot,’ * by David R. 

Forbes, isa delightful chapter in local history. It not 

only illustrates stern and unflinching character of the 

men of those times, but goes further and reveals the inad- 

equacy of any national measures which infringe upon 
the natural rights of humanity. 

JOS. S. WALTON, 
Principal Friends’ Central School. 


Newtown, Pa., roth Mo. 13,1 898. 

I have read “A True Story of the Christiana Riot” 
with much interest. It revives’ the most thrilling events 
of my early life. The present generation of children can 
scarcely realize the brutality of Slavery, and its degrad- 
ing effects upon humanity. This vivid picture will help 
them to understand what a deliverance we have had from 
the fearful monster. GEO. L. MARIS, 

Principal of George School. 


SwartuHmMorg, Pa., roth Mo. 8, 1898. 

I have read with eat interest the “ True Story of the 
Christiana Riot.” My inherited sympathy with the anti- 
slavery movement of our fathers’ time has been fanned 
into fresh enthusiasm by this vivid narration of one of 
the most stirring incidents in that contest. I think it is 
of great value as a permanent record of a bit of local his- 
tory which has a wider interest and importance as a most 
significant indication of the spirit of that time. I feel 
sure that no one can read the book without better realiz- 
ing the character of the struggle which culminated in the 
War of the Rebellion. WM. W. BIRDSALL, 
President Swarthmore College. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Hantisomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomson, 
Hallowell, ohnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 
and other families. 

The chapter, “‘ Records of Richland Meeting,” is well 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richland 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2. On and after the 
first of the new year, the “price will be advanced to $5 
each on all copies remainin Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa. 

N.B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism " for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


FINDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1899, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Is now ready in new and attractive form 
In addition to the Astronomical Calculations, 


the Almanac contains a full list of meetings, ¥ 
and the location, and in many cases the mode of ¥ 
reaching them ; information in regard to Day and ¥ 
First-day Schools; special articles about Fair Hill = 
Burial Ground, the new Young Friends’ Building, % 
ete. 


Price, 10 cents; by mail, 13 cents. 


Every Friends’ family should possess one or ¢ 
more copies. Order now from 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


15th and Race Streets, eRe 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


‘THE WHITTIER, 
09 N. Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
Rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, CARRIE M. HAZARD. 
> Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 1311 Market St., Phila. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. not only from a business standpoint, but because of 
XLVIII. the opportunity it gives to set the right standards of 
Ir was doubtless the intention of the Most High, in living. The example of plain living and high thinking 
sending hus beloved Son into the world, to redeem man- ” needed. everywhere, and will be heeded best when 
; Ae ; : . | impressed by the practical method herein advocated. 
kind from the dominion of evil, to influence them by his | To prepare our children to take positions of leadership 
meek example and sublime precepts, and through the they must be educated in the directions indicated ; and 
guidance of his pure Spirit to bring them into harmony | our whole Society must be impressed with the import- 
and paternal love. ance of turning its energies in the channels most likely 
i to give weight to its teaching. If we really believe 
Seems the minete of Exercicces of Baltimore Yearly Mect- that God has given to our people an important work, 
ing, 1864, cited in Samuel M. Janney’s Memoir. It was if we are persuaded that the world would be better 
doubtless his own production. for heeding our message, we need no further call to 
. this work. Wherever we see a work needed to be 
ANOTHER BLUE DAY. done, there is the finger of the All-Father directing 
our steps. No man has ever accomplished all of 
which the human mind is capable; we clearly see 
that with higher attainments we are capable of wider 
influence, hence the path is plain; let the Society of 
Friends as a body feel that the education of all its 
Behold it aforetime no eye ever did ; children is a duty devolving not upon parents alone, 
So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. but upon the whole body. The very foundation of 
Here hath been dawning another blue day : our religtious organizaion, ‘“‘ Mind the Light,” de- 
Think wilt thou let it slip useless away ? mands that the minds of all our people should be 
—Carlyle. open to receive and impart light. While I admit that 
moral light is not wholly dependent upon intellectual 
culture, I do not hesitate to assert that a trained intel- 
| lect is vastly more effective, both in comprehending 
Every child should be taught that what is virtue in | and in disseminating truth. Our Society never flour- 
one human being is virtue in any group of human | jshed better than in the days when its precepts were 
beings, large or small—a village, a city, or a nation; | promulgated by men of broad culture, who felt the 
that the ethical principles which should govern our | call to work in God's vineyard. It was only after we 
empire are precisely the same as those which should | settled down into intellectual and spiritual ease that 
govern an individual; and that selfishness, greed, | our people began to decline. We have among us to- 
falseness, brutality and ferocity are as hateful and day the germs of a revival of spiritual activity ; to 
degrading in a multitude as they are in a single | make this effective we need trained intellects. The 
savage. a ot, world needs our influence as much as it ever did. In 
os an all departments of life there is need of those who 
RICHMOND CONFERENCE PAPERS. will bear witness to the truth, not only by the spoken 
XV. word, but in the busy life of the shop, the counting- 
(Concluded from last week.) house, and in the arena of public duty. To accomp- 
THE OBLIGATION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS to | lish our mission, we must produce leaders ; the fol- 
EDUCATE ITS CHILDKEN. lowers are many, but leaders are few. Leadership is 
BY PRINCIPAL GEORGE L. MARIS. the result of long and careful training. Occasionally 
Ir has long been my hope that our Society would | # brilliant light seems to come suddenly before an 
train up leaders in all suitable vocations. The avenues | astonished world, but ouch ee ee mae ee 
open to a peace-loving people are constantly broaden- | It is only by hard, steady work that important ends 
ing; and no longer is it necessary to confine our | #' usually manee. alka ay 
energies to the farm alone. I should like to see | It has, ote doubt, been ro een ono 
members of the Society of Friends more prominent | CO™™Muntty in which One: Saree <mNeee 6 roe infiu- 
in commerce, manufactures, and all the prominent | ©" UPOM 4 family, especially upon the en 
employments of a prosperous nation. English Friends dren. The children in a college town are more ikely 
have learned the importance of taking a prominent to become educated than those ro of pg wre 
part in the work of the world, and the world is the ence; hence the duty, not only of parents, but o 


better for their activity. I believe this is desirable, Friends generally, to stimulate the children to a proper 
ambition. No one can fully know the power exerted 


Lo, here hath been dawning another blue day ; 
Think wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 


Out of eternity this new day is born, 
Into eternity at night will return. 


FAULTS PERSONAL AND NATIONAL. 


President Eliot, of Harvard University. 























by a few words spoken at the right time. Nearly 
every one that has made a mark in the world can 
point to some person or some definite event that turned 
the scale in favor of a given course. The writer re- 
members his surprise when, in conversation with a 
graduate of Cornell University, he asked the young 
man what had stimulated him to take a college course ; 
he replied, ‘‘ Does thee remember, several years ago, 
when I was a lad in public school, thee said to my 
‘ parents I ought to have a college education? It was 
to that remark I attribute my ambition to become a 
scholar.” The remark had long since been forgotten 
by the speaker, but a lasting impression had been 
made on the youthful mind. I would say, then, the 
first thing is for Friends to create an educational at- 
mosphere in their homes and neighborhoods, and the 
next step is to make it possible for the children to 
satisfy the ambition of the children thus created. It 
has been my lot always to be among young people, 
to learn their hopes, and to witness their exertions ; 
but it often happens that those who most desire an 
education have not the means with which to gratify 
their wishes. Such worthy children can be found in 
all communities; and in nearly all neighborhoods 
there are persons of sufficient means to aid the de- 
serving. Let such be on the alert to make a proper 
use of the abundance which the All-Father has loaned 
to them for a good purpose. Some years ago, an 
elderly Friend told me he had a sum of money which 
he wished to devote to the education of teachers, and 
asked suggestions as to the best method of reaching 
the desired end. After several plans were talked over, 
he adopted the one that seemed best to him, and now, 
year by year, there are those who bless the name of 
Samuel Martin, because through his beneficence they 
are enabled to attain a useful manhood or woman- 
hood. The sum is not large; there is scarcely a 
Friends’ neighborhood in which the gift cannot be du- 
plicated ; but, alas! there are too few Samuel Martins 
among us! 

Within the last twenty years large bequests have 
been left to encourage higher education among 
Friends, notably those given to Swarthmore College 
and to George School. Evidently there is a growing 
recognition of the importance of advanced education. 
If our Society is to maintain its position in the van of 
the world’s improvement, it must be in the line I have 
pointed out. We need men and women, not only of 
great moral worth, but also those who, by long and 
thorough training, are able to impress our principles 
upon the world. 

The obligation is upon us; we have the nucleus of 
a suitable system of education already established ; 
our young people are alive to the advantages of edu- 
cation, but, in many cases, the means are lacking. It 
remains for the Society to realize the situation, and 
from their abundance to aid in the onward movement. 


To live in the presence of great truths and eternal 
laws, to be led by permanent ideals,—that is what 
keeps a man patient when the world ignores him, and 


calm and unspoiled when the world praises him.— 
Balzac, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DOES SUFFERING RECONCILE? 
It was said long ago that man was created upright, 
but that he had sought out many inventions. 

This is as true to-day as in any former age, and 
not the least of these inventions is the fallacy that suf- 
fering atones for sin. This is the (Roman) Catholic 
idea of penance and purgatory. It belongs to the 
dark ages, and has no proper place in our advanced 
Christianity. The effect of suffering is preventive, not 
remedial. 

If suffering were remedial, and if the natural is a 
type of the spiritual, then the pain that arises from the 
violation of a physical law must become the infalli- 
ble agent to effect its cure. 

But as experience proves that physical suffering 
continued ends in death to the body, why should 
spiritual suffering give life to the soul? We suffer for 
transgression, and thereby learn to resist and overcome 
temptation. Herein is its efficacy. 

Suffering has no power to cleanse the heart or 
make pure the life. It is but the protest of the 
offended law, causing anguish of soul and remorse for 
wrong doing. It is an abnormal condition, warring 
against the peace of the soul, and this state must con- 
tinue until we are reconciled to God. While suffering 
continues, it is the ever present, active power of God, 
emphasizing the solemn fact that the ‘ wages of sin is 
death.” 

What then zs the remedy for violated law ? 

I believe there is only one. The Master says, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest; take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me, for 1am meek and lowly in heart, and 
you shall find rest unto your souls.”’ 

If we come unto our Father in meekness and low- 
liness of heart, confessing our faults (not suffering 
them out), we receive forgiveness, and are restored to 
the Divine favor. 

The Beloved Disciple tells us that “if we confess 
our sifs he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 

Not only are we forgiven, but the heart is cleansed 
from its tendencies toward wrong doing. 

This is what we need,—a clean heart that delights 
in the law of God ; and this we will receive as we come 
unto Him. Not by sufféring, but by the coming to 
God for forgiveness, are we made whole. 

Richmond, Ind. Wm. W. Fou.Lke. 


Ir is a perilous thing to separate feeling from action, 
to have learned to feel rightly without acting rightly. 
Feeling is given to lead to.action. If feeling be suf- 
fered to awake without passing into duty, the char- 
acter becomes untrue.—Aa/zac. 





SIN is to be overcome, not so much by maintain- 


ing a direct opposition to it as by cultivating oppo- 
site principles.—Fu/ler. 





You cannot love the truth and speak it, love 
purity and make it the star of your life, without truth 
and purity shining through you.—Henry Wilder Foote. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING REPORTS. 
CLOSING MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 

Ix men’s branch of the meeting, the following minute 

was reported, and approved, at the close of the 

session : 


To our Absent Members: 


Again we are convened to wait upon the Lord, 
and pursuant to our goodly custom for the transaction 
of the affairs of our Society, claiming the attention of 
this Body whereby we deem those things that make 
for Righteousness are promoted. 

As these important matters have claimed our con- 
sideration, in due course we gratefully acknowledge an 
encouraging evidence of a quiet and peaceful spirit 
possessing us, and a seeking after that Wisdom which 
is from above, to our helpfulness in their harmonious 
settlement. 

For a fuller representation of these interesting and 
important matters, we commend to your attention the 
full report of our proceedings in our published Minutes. 

In response to a concern expressed by a number, 
we have set apart a half hour of the morning of each 
day of our convening to devotional exercises, from 
which we believe great benefit has been realized. 

Upon the convening of our first session for busi- 
ness, our attention was called to the need of Divine 
help and direction in conducting our business, and the 
voice of supplication was raised for its merciful ex- 
tending. 

The reading of the epistles received from our sister 
organizations called forth an expression of the beauty 
of the custom and the comfort derived from it, which 
may be likened to the correspondence between mem- 
bers of a loving family, who, though widely separated, 
are closely bound in loving fellowship. 

By these messages we are advised of a continued 
effort in the development of higher ideals and the prac- 
tical presentation of ‘ Applied Christianity ’’ among 
our Brethren. They, too, have mourned with us 
over the sorrowful outburst of strife and the horrid 
din of War, that has resounded throughout our land, 
and the earnest hope is that we may be faithful in our 
allegiance to the Prince of Peace, and earnestly aid in 
hastening the day when Nations shall look on War 
as a relic from the barbaric age of the past, too hor- 
rible for mankind to indulge in, and having no place 
among Christian Nations for the settlement of their 
differences. In the consideration of the Queries and 
their Answers, we were earnestly reminded of the 
great importance of the first two, being like unto the 
first two Commandments upon which “ hang all of the 
law and the Prophets.’”” A deep concern was very 
feelingly expressed that in the attendance of our meet- 
ings, more attention be paid to the hour of meeting. 
It was felt that the best results were sometimes lost ; 
that some who were burden-bearers have had to carry 
their burdens longer, in consequence of the unsettled 
state of the meeting. 

Throughout our various sessions we have had the 
strengthening influence of a number of our brethren 
and sisters from other yearly meetings, whom the 
Master hath sent amongst us, and who have from time 
to time delivered their messages of iove and encour- 








agement, and so fulfilling the law of Christ, ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” 

Time will not suffice, neither is it needful that we 
extend this greeting by the narration of all the details 
of the favored seasons we have enjoyed. Suffice it, 
that in the spirit in which He has loved us, we are 
moved to this utterance, and exhort you in the lan- 
guage of the Apostolic injunction, ‘ Rejoice evermore, 
pray without ceasing, in everything give thanks.” 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The Committee on ‘‘ Education and the Disburse- 
ment of the Income from the Fair Hill Fund” has, in 
accordance with the object of its appointment, held 
various meetings during the past year, and attended to 
the disbursement of the interest arising from our in- 
vestments. All applications for aid made to this com- 
mittee, both on behalf of schools, and for individual 
assistance, have been granted. 

Reports received from the members of our com- 
mittee show five schools under the care of monthly 
meetings—at Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Nottingham, 
Menallen, and West Branch. The number of pupils 
enrolled is 177, of whom 64 are Friends. Twenty 
Friends are employed as teachers. Of the reports 
from neighborhoods where there are no Monthly 
Meeting Schools, only one expresses a need for a 
school under the care of the meeting. 

In order to obtain a higher education under Friendly 
influences, members of our Yearly Meeting attend 
Swarthmore College, the George School, Abington 
Friends’ School, Friends’ Elementary and High School 
(Baltimore), and Friends’ Select School, Washington. 

We have expended of our income since our last 
report : 

For aid of Schools— 
Baltimore, 
Sandy Spring, 
Menallen, 


West Branch, ’ ‘ Sigg 
For individual assistance (in 4 cases), . 


. $200.00 
100.00 
85.00 
75.00 
350.00 


. $810.00 


Total, 


Our income during the year has been $621.31, 
and the balance now on hand of interest is $602.53. 
We have had $10.00 returned, the balance of a loan, 
the past year. 

We forward the following extract from the Minutes 
of our Committee : ‘‘ The subject of the appropriation 
of $6,000.00 from the ‘ Fair Hill Fund,’ asked for by 
the Committee on Education of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, and referred to this meeting from the session 
this morning, was further considered at this time. 
After careful deliberation, the application was directed 
to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting, with our 
unanimous endorsement. It is the judgment of this 
committee that, if the request be granted, the interest 
from the remainder of the Fund should, in the future, 
be used for educational purposes outside of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting.” 

On behalf of the Committee, 

CHARLES T. MATTHEWs, Chairman. 
BERTHA JANNEY, Secretary. 
Baltimore, Eleventh month 1, 1898. 








[Action of Yearly Meeting : After a full and care- 
ful deliberation upon the application from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting’s Committee on Education, which 
was submitted to this meeting, with the unanimous 
recommendation of our Standing Committee on Edu- 
cation, the application was united with by the meeting, 
and the appropriation asked for in the application 
ordered to be granted. 

The Yearly Meeting now directs that the Repre- 
sentative Committee, to be appointed, be instructed to 
take the necessary measures, through its Committee on 
Investments and Finance, to carry into effect the 
proper transfer of the sum of six thousand dollars 
($6,000) from the invested securities belonging to the 
‘ Fair Hill Educational Fund” unto the legally con- 
stituted representatives of ‘* Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held on Park avenue,” incorporated. ] 

For Friehds’ Intelligencer. 
THE KANSAS CLAIM OF THE NEW YORK 
INDIANS. 


On Second-day, the 14th instant, the United States 
Court of Claims, acting under the mandate of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, announced a 
judgment in favor of the New York Indians for nearly 
two million dollars ($1,951,400). This is the culmi- 
nation of a long struggle in behalf of the Six Nations 
and other New York Indians, comprising the Seneca 
Nation, and the Oneida, Onondaga, Tuscarora, 
Cayuga, St. Regis, Stockbridge, Munsee, and Brother- 
town tribes, a portion of whom located many years 
ago in what is now the State of Wisconsin. 

The claim of the Indians was based upon the 
provisions of what is known as the Treaty of Buffalo 
Creek, of January 15, 1838, by the terms of which 
the New York Indians ceded to the United States a 
tract of land located in Wisconsin, and the United 
States in return, agreed to set apart for the Indians a 
large tract of land in what is now the State of Kansas, 
it being then an almost unknown land, spoken of as 
“the Indian Country.” The Treaty contained a 
stipulation on the part of the Indians that they would 
remove to this new reservation, and the United States 
agreed to make a large appropriation for their re- 
moval and maintenance. 

When the Treaty came before the Senate for its 
approval, it was found that there was earnest oppo- 
sition to it on the part of many of the Indians, par- 
ticularly among the Senecas, and it was asserted in 
the most positive way that the Treaty had never been 
executed by a majority of the duly constituted chiefs, 
and that many of those who had actually signed the 
treaty had been bribed to do so by the Ogden Land 
Company, which would come into possession of the 
reservations in New York when they were vacated by 
the Indians. For more than two years the fight 
against the Treaty was waged, and it is probable that 
never in the history of our country have Friends 
been more thoroughly aroused and labored more 
persistently in behalf of this oppressed people. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the Friends, and 
of the Indians, the treaty was finally ratified and pro- 
claimed by the President in 1840, and the United 
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States took possession of the Wisconsin lands and 
disposed of them. 

The efforts of the Friends were productive of 
one good result, however, and that was the Govern- 
ment did not compel the Indians to remove West, 
nor was the appropriation for their removal and 
maintenance made, except to a very limited amount, in 
an instance, in 1846, when about two hundred Indians 
were removed and left, without protection or means 
of support, at a most unsuitable season of the year, 
to either die or struggle back to New York—a few 
finding shelter with neighboring tribes, and a few 
others, through the timely assistance of Friends, 
finally succeeding in reaching their old hcmes. 

This disastrous expedition ended the attempt to 
induce the Indians to remove West, but their reser- 
vation there remained undisturbed and unquestioned, 
until the struggle over the settlement of Kansas 
began, when this reservation, whose eastern boundary 
was the west line of the State of Missouri, was over- 
run by ‘‘ squatters,’ and Jacob Thompson, who was 
then Secretary of the Interior, in the Cabinet of 
President Buchanan, in defiance of all right, and in 
the hope of furthering the cause of slavery, declared 
that the Indians had forfeited their right to the land, 
and the President, by proclamation in 1860, threw 
open the reservation for settlement. 

The Indians immediately employed counsel to 
look after their rights, but the Civil War rendered 
favorable action impossible, and so nothing was ac- 
complished until 1868, when a Treaty was negotiated 
with them, but it did not do the Indians full justice, 
and it was never ratified, and the Indians were left 
without relief. The Indians were then very much 
discouraged and allowed the matter to rest for a 
number of years, when they again took it up, and 
after consulting with Benjamin Hallowell, they em- 
ployed Francis Miller, of Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
as their attorney to look after their interests in Wash- 
ington. 

After much effort, Francis Miller got the case in 
such shape that it could be considered by the Court 
of Claims, but he shortly thereafter died, and it be- 
came necessary for the Indians to employ new counsel. 
The Friends again interested themselves in the matter 
and the Indian Committees of the Seven Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, acting through their executive 
members, advised the Indians to employ Guion Miller, 
the son of Francis Miller, as one of their attorneys. 
This they did in the spring of 1888, and the prosecu- 
tion of the case was continued by the new attorneys. 
After a preliminary hearing before the Court of 
Claims, which then was authorized only to ascertain 
the facts and report them to Congress, and was not 
given authority to determine the law of the case, it 
became necessary to secure the passage of a special 
act of Congress conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to try the case upon its merits, and 
enter up judgment -accordingly, with the right of 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. This 
was finally accomplished, and the case was duly pre- 
pared and elaborately argued in the Court of Claims, 
whereupon, after taking the case under advisement 
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for a number of months, that Court directed that the 
case should be reargued upon certain specified points. 
This was done with great care, but that Court finally 
decided that the Indians had abandoned their right 
to the Kansas lands, and so dismissed their petition. 
An appeal on behalf of the Indians was immediately 
taken to the Supreme Court, and after full argument 
that Court also ordered a reargument of the whole 
case,—an unusual proceeding. After the second 
argument the Supreme Court rendered a decision 
favorable to the Indians, and sent the case back to 
the Court of Claims for that Court to enter up judg- 
ment accordingly, but the question of the amount of 
the judgment was not fully settled, the Attorney- 
General contending that only about one million 
dollars should be awarded the Indians. This involved 
another argument before the Court of Claims, with 
the result above stated, which is an allowance to the 
Indians of substantially the full amount of their 
claim. 7 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 

TwecrtuH Monta 4, 1898. 
CHARITY. 

GOLDEN Text.—Be thou an ensample to them that believe, 


in word, in manner of life, in love (charity), in faith, in 
purity.—I. Timothy 4: 12. 


No. 49. 


And the Voice that was calmer than silence said : 

‘Lo, itis 1! Be not afraid.’’ 

The holy supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another's need. 

Not what we give but what we share ; 

For the gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three ; 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 

—/. R. Lowell ( Vision of Sir Launfa/). 

THE true ideal of a perfect character is the develop- 
ment of a Christian spirit that shall rule our lives at 
all times, making us become more and more an 
example of true living, ‘in word, in love, in faith, in 
purity.” 

The customary expression of charity (or love) is 
by means of gifts, and the making of gifts to those 
in nee J} or to friends, when they are a true expression 
of kindly thought, deserves all encouragement, but 
it is well always to remember that ‘“‘ back of the gift 
lies the giving.” It is in the spirit of love and 
friendly regard that prompts the giving that the real 
value of the gift is to be found. Where this is lack- 
ing, the gift, however great in material value, is truly 
of little worth. Where this spirit is seen in the gift, 
its value, however small in dollars and cents, cannot 
be measured. This was the thought in the mind of 
the writer who referred to ‘‘that best portion of a 
good man’s life,—the little, nameless, quick-forgotten 
acts of kindness and of love.’”’ It was also the 
standard of charity presented by Jesus in the parable 
of the widow’s mite. How small was her gift when 
compared with the money value of the gifts of others : 
yet her small gift, in the estimation of the spirit of 
love, outweighed all the others, for they out of their 
abundance gave a little, while she in her poverty, 
gave all that she had. 

Charity, then, from the Christian standpoint, is to 
be found in the spirit of love with which the deed is 


done, or the gift offered, rather than in any form of 
outward expression of it, however costly this may be. 
If the spirit of love rules the life, we may be sure that 
there will be continued outward expressions of it in 
many ways ; but if this spirit be wanting, no intended 
expression of charity can make up for it,—for the 
“gift without the giver is bare.” True charity is, 
therefore, a giving of one’s self, and this self-giving to 
the persons or the causes which we love is as easy 
and natural as breathing. We love to give to the 
things we love. 

There are unnumbered ways of giving one’s self. 
One of the truest, yet most easily overlooked, is the 
giving of our highest and best thoughts to our friends. 
What a true and noble expression of love is that 
which seeks for others, as well as for ourselves, the 
highest spiritual development, the best growth of 
character, a true upbuilding of the soul toward and 
into the likeness to the Divine nature, which is the 
right purpose of every Christian life. What can aid 
this more fully than the free expression of the noblest 
thoughts that are given to us? When the Sririt of 
Truth, seeking to lead us into higher truth than we 
have yet known, and to lead us into purer lives than 
we have yet lived, reveals to our souls some helpful, 
strengthening, comforting thought, shall we hoard 
this precious gift for ourselves alone? Shall we not 
rather share it with our friends,—with some, perhaps, 
to whom it might come as the water of life ina weary 
waste? Is this not very like the Friendly ideal of the 
Christian ministry? Is not the highest ideal of the 
ministry of the word that it is indeed the truest 
service, and does not true service always have its 
source in the spirit of love, or the spirit of Christ, 
which are one andthe same? The strongest force in 
this world for the uplifting and regeneration is ‘‘ the 
truth spoken in love.” That soul which gives to 
others the highest and noblest thoughts revealed to 
it, is indeed a minister, or servant, of the Truth. Is 
not this what is meant by being an example to others 
“in word”’? 


Another form of charity which all can practice, 
but which can also be easily overlooked, is the charity 


of silence. ‘‘ Charity suffereth long and is kind.” 
How difficult it is to teach ourselves to be charitable 
toward the faults of others, and especially to exercise 
toward them this form of charity. And yet no lesson 
is more worthy the effort of self-teaching. The spirit 
of censure is never a helpful spirit. The spirit of 
charity may remedy the fault we so clearly see in 
others, and are so apt to overlook in ourselves, by 
‘“‘ speaking the truth in love,’”’ or by overlooking the 
fault in silence and pointing or leading toward a 
virtue which shall counteract it. What a step for- 
ward the Christian Church would take if all its mem- 
bers would strive to cultivate love which suffereth 
long with the shortcomings of others, bearing in 
silence whatever cannot be remedied by love. 

‘Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the 
law of Christ,’ wrote the Great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. The great Burden-bearer, during his brief 
human life, was our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
He not only bore the full burden of human life with 
all its temptations and sufferings but he taught men 
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for all time to come how to lessen their burdens and 
make them easy. ‘Come unto me,” was his loving 
invitation. (Matthew 11: 28-30.) The spirit of the 
life that left this message to the world was the spirit 
of love. The same spirit in a measure enlightens 
every human soul, and each one of us may grow 
more and more into Christ-likeness by more and mote 
fully heeding the inspeaking Word, by allowing the 
spirit of love more and more fully to rule our lives, 
and by giving more and more the truest expression 
in thought and deed to this spirit, by helping to bear 
the burdens of others. The needs of the world are 
so great, its burdens of sin, and want, and suffering, 
have grown so intolerable, that the Great Healer, the 
‘Burden Bearer’’ is needed more than ever before. 
Each one who knows of the leading of His Spirit, 
and who strives to follow its guidance, may become 
a fellow-worker with Him, in reducing the amount of 
misery, by lightening the weight of the burden. In 
no way can this be done more surely than by striving 
to obey the injunction of the golden text: ‘ Be thou 
an example to them in word, in manner of life, in 
love, in faith, in purity.” 


MEMORIAL MEETING: JOHN L. GRIFFEN. 
A MEETING in memory of John L. Griffen was held 
in the library-room at Sixteenth street and Ruther- 
furd Place, New York city, Eleventh month 5. 
Many of his attached friends, old and young, were 
present. 

In opening the meeting, John William Hutchinson 
said: The characters of some are only appreciated 
after their death. It was not so with our friend; to 
know him was to love him. I believe it will be to 
our profit to thus meet and testify our appreciation of 
his life and character, and emphasize the beautiful 
and useful example he gave us. His life was indeed 
beautiful,—not only in word and action, but he with 
his beloved wife, were lovers of the beautiful in 
everything, both in nature and art; she in her artistic 
skill, and both in their love for the cultivation of 
flowers. It is nearly thirty-two years since I first 
attended Friends’ meeting at Twenty-seventh street, 
and I will never forget the cordial greeting I, a 
stranger, then received from John L. Griffen. It had 
a great influence in drawing me to the Society of 
Friends, and it has been one of my blessings that I 
ever since enjoyed him as a close and intimate friend. 

He was born at Chappaqua, N. Y. His father, 
John Griffen, died before his birth, and his mother 
afterwards married Solomon Haviland. He came to 
New York when he was seventeen years old, and 
lived here sixty-one years. His first employment 
was in the coal office of his uncle; he left this to 
engage in the grocery business; afterwards he was 
in the service of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, of which John D. Wright was 
then President. Upon the establishment of the 
Charity Organization Society, he was employed by it 
as collector. This week’s INTELLIGENCER contains a 
testimonial of the appreciation of this organization of 
his many years’ services with it. 


He was a sincere friend of all humanitarian efforts, 
and when the proposition was made for the Society 
of Friends to appoint Committees for Philanthropic 
Labor, he became an earnest advocate and continued 
a zealous supporter of the movement. 

He was an advocate of the abolition of slavery, 
and during the Draft Riots in New York, in 1863, he 
had a colored family secreted in his house, and with 
others cared for colored people hidden in a church. 
With Jacob Capron and others he was one of the 
pioneers in establishing a First-day School at Twenty- 
seventh Street Meeting. Of his usefulness as a 
member of this monthly meeting it is useless to 
speak ; we all know it. He was an esteemed elder 
for many years. He was a faithful attender of all 
meetings, and his acquaintance with the members of 
the Society was most remarkable. He attended 
sixty-one consecutive yearly meetings, and not 
being at the last, the meeting directed the clerks to 
send to him in his sick-room a letter of love and 
sympathy. 

Many a stranger must remember his cordial 
greeting, and in this sphere of his usefulness he will 
be greatly missed, for there are but few who have the 
natural grace, and pleasing, frank, and attractive 
manners to draw strangers to them as he had. He 
was a thorough believer in the cardinal principle of 
the Society of Friends. He was also a firm and 
zealous defender of the organization, and a !iberal 
interpreter of its Discipline. Many of us will re- 
member his oft-repeated statement that the country 
would not be well governed until the system of or- 
ganization and rules of the Society of Friends were 
adopted. He was very liberal in his religious views, 
and charitable for the views of others. He always 
had the courage of his convictions and never hesitated 
in season to let them be known. 

William M. Jackson said: The value of a man’s 
life in the world is measured by what he has left to 
the world when he passes to the life beyond.— 
Shakespeare says, not wisely, that “the evil men do 
lives after them, the good is oft interred with their 
bones.”’ The reverse is true,—the influence of men’s 
evil deeds is not long lived,—the power of their 
good deeds continues through the ages. For they 
that work righteousness work with God, and God's 
work is eternal ;—they labor in vain that build with- 
out God. 

Praise is due to them that out of the abundance 
of their wealth build colleges, hospitals, and homes 
where the less fortunate of their brothers may be 
helped to make their lives more useful, comfortable, or 
happy,—but the crown. of honor belongs to them 
that give siemselves in loving service to their fellows. 

Some lives there are that keep so true to life’s best 
purpose, that they become an inspiration for good to 
all that come within their influence. Sucha one was 
the beautiful life of him in whose memory we are 
here assembled. 

None knew him but to love him. ‘ Uncle John,” 
as the children called him, was not like other men to 
them. So tender was the relationship, instinctively 
they greeted him with a kiss whenever they met him, 
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and the little girls that gave him this seal of their 
love never learned to leave it off when they grew to 
maturity of womanhood, for they never learned to 
love him less as they grew to know him more. 

His genial sociability was not at all limited to the 
narrow Circle of his friends and business acquaintances. 
His was the care at close of meetings to seek out the 
stranger, to whom his cordial welcome was always 
extended and so wide was his knowledge of Friends 
in all our yearly meeting, it seldom happened that he 
did not in the interview, discover some mutual ac- 
quaintances that gave additional zest to his friendly 
act. In this he was greatly favored by his remark- 
able memory of names and family relations: I doubt 
if any other in our Society personally knew as many 
Friends as he did. 

But his interest in his friends was more than 
social. From the very beginning of the First-day 
Schools, which he was largely instrumental in organ- 
izing, he was an earnest worker in them, sometime as 
a leader of a class, sometime as a member, sometime 
as a chosen speaker to explain a topic, always zealous 
in his efforts to promote an appreciation of the spir- 
itual value of the lesson. 

His was eminently a religion of righteousness. 
He had no sympathy with that which is speculative 
in theology. To him God was realized as a Divine 


Immanence, a Spiritual Presence, and his desire was 
to always dwell with God in his Kingdom within. 
He deprecated discussions concerning the character 
of the life beyond, because this is a matter beyond 


him, an experience, and therefore theoretical. Faith to 
him was not a reliance upon the declarations of any 
human authority, was not at all a historical faith, but 
it was a simple trust and confidence in his spiritual 
experiences, his intuitions of the Divine Being. 

He reverently relied upon these, believing them 
to be the revealings of the will of God to him. 
His trust in this was as that of a little child in a 
parent he loved, implicit, needing no explanation, un- 
faltering. Thus his soul grew in the likeness of his 
thought, and as he advanced in years more and more 
his face beamed with the spirit of goodness, and the 
light of Truth, more and more beautiful to look upon. 

Further remarks were made by Anna M. Jackson, 
and letters were read from a number of persons, in- 
cluding John J. Cornell, Aaron M. Powell, Jonathan 
W. Plummer, Ellwood Trueblood, John L. Thomas, 
Emily P. Yeo, Eleanora and Frances M. Robinson, 
and Howard M. Jenkins. A poetical tribute was 
sent by Anna M. Starr. 

Brief remarks were made by the following Friends, 
many of them the younger members of the meeting, 
testifying of their love for ‘“‘ Uncle John,” and relat- 
ing incidents of his attention to strangers: Elias H. 
Underhill, Henry R. Russell, Leah H. Miller, Cora 
Seaman, John Cox, Jr., William R. McCord, Annie 
L. McDowell, E. Eliza Hutchinson, Joseph T. 
McDowell, Frank Russell, William Walter Jackson, 
Marianna S. Rawson, Sallie H. Roberts, Hannah U. 
Hicks, Henry W. Wilbur, Laura Carpenter, Sarah E. 
Gardner, John Stringham, Cornelia J. Shoemaker, 
William Stewart, Amy J. Miller. 
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A fine photograph of John L. Griffen has been 
sent the INTELLIGENCER, but the cut from it is not, 
we regret to say, ready for this week’s issue. It will 
be used later. 


CONQUERED BY KINDNESS. 

Tue teacher of writing, Ebert, who was a German 
Jew, was a real martyr, says Prince Kropotkin, the 
Russian, in his reminiscences of his boyhood, pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly. To be insolent with 
him was a sort of chic amongst the pages. His 
poverty alone must have been the reason why he kept 
to his lessons in our corps. The old hands, who had 
stayed for two or three years in the fifth form without 
moving higher up, treated him very badly ; but by 
some means or other he had made an agreement with 
them: “ One frolic during each lesson, but no more,”’ 
—an agreement which, I am afraid, was not always 
honestly kept on our side. 

One day, one of the occupants of the back forms 
soaked the blackboard sponge with ink and chalk and 
flung it at the caligraphy martyr. ‘‘ Get it Ebert!” 
he shouted with a stupid smile. The sponge touched 
Ebert’s shoulder, glanced into his face and down on 
his white shirt, covering both with ink and chalk. 

All saw it, and were sure that this time Ebert 
would leave the room and report the fact to the in- 
spector. But taking out his cotton handkerchief and 
wiping his face, he only exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, one 
frolic,.—no more to-day!”’ “ Allthe shirt is spoiled,” 
he added, in a subdued voice, and continued to cor- 
rect some one’s book. 

We looked stupefied and ashamed. Why, instead 
of reporting, he had thought at once of the agree- 
ment! All sympathies turned in his favor. ‘‘ What 
you have done is stupid,’ we reproached our com- 
rade. ‘He is a poor man and you have spoiled his 
shirt! Shame!” somebody added. The mischief- 
maker went at once to make excuses. ‘‘One must 
learn,”’ was all that Ebert said in reply, with sadness 
in his voice. 

All became silent after that, and at the next lesson, 
as if we had settled it beforehand, many of us wrote 
in our best possible handwriting, and took our books 
to Ebert, asking him to correct them. He was 
radiant ; he felt happy that day. 

This fact deeply impressed me, and was never 
wiped out from my memory. To this day I feel 
grateful to that remarkable man for his lesson. 


As we do not expect human action always to evi- 
dence its purposes, much less should we expect to 
read the purposes of an infinite Sovereign, in his dis- 
pensations and providences. A crushing blow is 
often spoken of as inexplicable. What else should it 
be? If it were perfectly explicable to finite reason, it 
would no longer represent the Infinite. If the whole 
plan and purpose of God seemed to us immediately 
evident, that were the best reason for believing our- 
selves mistaken in our interpretation of it. In a large 
and more important sense, the inexplicable things of 
God are best explained as being of God.—Sunday 
School Times. 
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TAKING ON MORE WAR BURDENS. 
THE great increase in taxation begins to attract the 
notice which it deserves, and those lovers of the 
“pomp and circumstance”’ of war, who professed 
themselves eager to bear the increase of tax burdens, 
last spring, in the interest of the moral crusade in 
Cuba, are likely to have their eyes opened to the fact 
that the demands of militarism, once yielded to, know 
no bounds. It is now found that not only is there no 
prospect of a repeal of the onerous and annoying 
taxes of the “war revenue”’ act, but that they are 
likely to prove insufficient, and that new ones must be 
devised. 

There are two features of this case which it seems 
to us a duty to point out. One of these is that mili- 
tary men take no account of the cost of their opera- 
tions, nor of the oppression which is caused by them. 
They have no responsibility to the people ;_ their 
‘profession’’ is that of soldiers, simply ; their sole 
idea is to increase the effectiveness of their fighting 
machine. When, for example, General Merritt ad- 
vises a demand for the whole of the Philippine Islands, 
he does it not as an American civilian, considerate of 
and thoughtful for the welfare of the American people, 
but as a soldier, employed for life by the United 
States Government. As such a soldier, anticipating 
war, regarding war as a normal condition, and times 
of peace only as periods of preparation for new wars, 
he considers the islands valuable as “‘ bases”’ from 


which to operate against expected ‘‘ enemies,” and he 


would exhaust the strength and sap the virtue of the 
Republic. This is not a part of his concern. 

The second point we wish to mention is the evi- 
dence that the military systems drive the people—as 
naturally they would do—to the point of exhaustion. 
This is seen in Europe. It is observed in all the 
countries which have had the fate of coming under 
the military yoke. The language of the Czar’s mani- 
festo is emphatic. The financial charges, he says, 
which have been caused by the enormous increase of 
armament “strike at the very root of public pros- 
perity.’’ The intellectual and physical strength of the 
people are consumed, and the “ economic crisis ’’ and 
the “continued danger which lies in this massing of 
war material’’ create a “crushing burden.” The 
truth of this is well known to every traveler in Europe 


who gives an intelligent glance at the condition of the 
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people. Everywhere they are under compulsion of 
such grinding economies that life is barely sustained, 
and health, strength, vigorous growth, intellect, and 
morals all suffer. In France the young men in the 
armies, under-fed for generations, are commonly re- 
marked as so undersized that they ‘“‘ look like boys.”’ 
In Italy, in Germany, and in other countries, 
women perform hard, out-door labor, unsuitable to 
their sex, and far beyond their strength, in the effort 
to exist, while the exactions of the Governmental 
system draw from them the last penny that can be got. 

We do not expect to see the United States get to 
these conditions. But it is our solemn duty to say 
that it has entered upon the road to them. We set 
out upon this road when the nation allowed itself, in 
an hour of clamor and confusion, to enter upon an 
avoidable, and therefore an unjustifiable, war. A false 
step is hard to retrieve. We have begun the waste of 
our productive strength in the same manner which, 
the Czar testifies, has prostrated Europe. We shall 
go on in this way just as long as militarism can keep 
us under the lash. How long this will be, the future 
only can tell. 


WHEN the INTELLIGENCER is reporting its circulation to 
advertisers, it occasionally reminds them that such a news- 
paper is well read—that no, copies go to waste, while many 
are ‘‘passed on"’ to other readers. A letter that lately came 
to hand exemplifies this fact pretty thoroughly. A friend of 
the paper, in a country town in eastern Pennsylvania, writes 
that his copy failed to reach him, and then adds: ‘‘I read it 
immediately, and take it to meeting with me on First-day 
morning, give it to the Principal of our school, who reads it, 
passes it to [A. B.] who reads it, passes it to [C. D.] who 
reads it, and passes it to [E. F.] who, when done with it 
gives it to whom she thinks best ; so you see there are others 
disappointed at its non-arrival, besides myself.”’ 


WE print this week, some matter of original and special 
interest concerning the Indians. Besides the letter describ- 
ing the visit to the Omaha reservation, (to which we shall add, 
next week, some further details), there is the account of the 
long pursued and finally successful prosecution of the suit of 
the New York Indians for compensation for their Kansas 
lands. Itis only fair to note that Guion Miller, who has 
been one of the counsel for the Indians for the ten years 
past, taking up the work which his father had begun, isa 
Friend, and a graduate of Swarthmore College, 1883. 

The case now decided has been repeatedly referred to in 
our Friends’ reports on Indian affairs, and the full informa- 
tion given of its result will be interesting to many. 


TuHomMAS K. CREE, representing the ‘‘ International Com- 


mittee of Young Men's Christian Associations,’’ sends us 
an ‘‘Army and Navy Bulletin,’’ showing the work done for 
Christianity by his organization among the soldiers and 
sailors. The cost of the work during the past summer and 
until the close of the year ‘‘is estimated at $80,000.'" We 
have looked over the matter which our friend has sent, but we 














do not find in it anywhere allusion to the fact that the spirit of 
Christ forbids war, nor to the painful incongruity of sending 
young men into army camps, and then hastening to appeal to 
them in behalf of Christian teachings. We cannot but be- 
lieve that if Brother Cree would take and attentively read 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for a time he might come to see 
the futility of setting the house on fire, as part of a plan to ex- 
hibit the effectiveness of an extinguishing engine. 

THE Anti-Imperialist League, just organized, has sent out 
the following copy of a petition : 

To the President and the Congress of the United 


States : 
The undersigned citizens of , in the State 
of —-——, protest against any extension of the sov- 


ereignity of the United States over the Philippine 
Islands in any event, or other foreign territory, with- 
out the free consent of the people thereof, believing 
such action would be dangerous to the Republic, 
wasteful of its resources, in violation of the consti- 
tutional principles, and fraught with moral and 
physical evils to our people. 
Name and residence. 
Occupation, 
The League request that every citizen agreeing with this 
will copy it, obtain signatures promptly, and send it forward 
to the League's Secretary at Washington, Erving Winslow. 


THE statistical reports to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, the 
past year, show a nett loss of fourteen members, the gains 
being 51 and the losses 65. As usual, this is entirely 
accounted for by the relatively large number of deaths, com- 
pared with births. The number of birth members was 15, 
while the number of deaths was 44, showing a loss thus of 
29. There were 17 admissions by. convincement, and 7 by 
request of parents. There were 8 resignations, no disown- 
ments. The members received by certificate were 12, and 
those removed 13. 


BIRTHS. 
LAWRENCE.—At East Berlin, Conn., Eleventh month 


14, 1898, to Dr. George W. and Letitia Reeder Lawrence, a 
daughter, who is named Ruth Eleanor Lawrence. 


TAYLOR.—At Malvern, Pa., Tenth month 10, 1898, to 
Dr. William S. and Phebe E. Taylor, a son, who is named 
Willard Samuel. 


MARRIAGES. 

MATTHEWS—COOPER.—At the home of the bride, 
near Newtown, Pa., on Eleventh month 16, 1898, under the 
care of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, John C. Mat- 
thews of Buckingham, and Anna S. Cooper, daughter of Ed- 
ward and Martha S. Cooper, of Newtown township. 

THORP—ROBERTS.—On Third-day evening, Eleventh 
month 15, 1898, by Friends’ ceremony, John M. Thorp and 
Jessie F. Roberts, both of Frankford, Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


GREENE.—At her home in Farmington, Ontario county, 
N. Y., on Fifth-day, the 20th of Tenth month 1898, of con- 
sumption, Cynthia A. Carpenter, wife of Henry Greene, in her 
5ist year. 

Although not a member of the Society of Friends, she was 
a descendant of those that were. She loved to mingle with 
Friends, and attended the meetings when her feeble health 
permitted. When quite a young girl, although living several 
miles from Friends’ meetings, she would walk from her home 
in Walworth, N. Y., to a near neighbors’ (Elihu and Mariah 
Durfee, late of Hoopeston, Ill.), and ride to meeting with 
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them, insiead of going with her associates to meetings of 
other denominations near. She often expressed a wish that 
there should not be any lengthy ministerial discourse at her 
funeral, preferring a silent meeting instead. She did, how- 
ever, a few weeks before her death, designate with her own 
hand, upon paper, a beautiful poem she wished to have read, 
and two pieces sung, ‘‘ which she had many times sung her- 
self when in health.’ Her wishes were carried out as she de- 
sired. The services (as they are termed) both at the house 
and at the grave, were by the members of the Grange, of 
which she and all her family were members. Interment in 
the family lot at Macedon Center Cemetery. ™ 

PEROT.—Eleventh month 10, 1898, in Philadelphia, 
Charles Poultney Perot, aged 65 years, son of the late William 
Sansom Perot, and a grandson of the late James Poultney, 
whose sister Alice P. Todd, wife of James, was sister-in-law of 
Dolly Todd, afterwards wife of President Madison. 

Charles P. Perot was identified with the Fuel Saving So- 
ciety, and other benevolent work. James and John Poultney 
were members of Spruce Street meeting, and Alice P. Todd 
of Race Street. She died in 1867, over 99 years of age. * 

REECE.—At Newtown Square, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 
1898, Beulah P., widow of the late Thomas Reece, in her 
8oth year ; a member of Chester, Pa., Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

Interment at Providence, Delaware county, Pa. 


RICH.—Eighth month 16, 1898, in Carney, Oklahoma 
Territory, Abbie, infant daughter of Joseph and Mary E. 
Rich, granddaughter of Benjamin Rich, formerly of Upper 
Dublin, Pa. 

ROBERTS.—Eleventh month 12, 1898, at Ridley Park, 
Pa., Bessie Hill, daughter of Albert C. and the late Elizabeth 
H. Roberts, and gfanddaughter of the late Charles and 
Rachel S. Evans. 

ROBERTS.—At Sherwood, Philadelphia, Tenth month 
15, 1898, of pneumonia, Amanda, widow of the late Dr. 
George Roberts, in her 71st year. 

Dr. George Roberts was the brother of the late Dr. Spen- 
cer Roberts, and they for some years practiced their profession 
in partnership, in Philadelphia. 

SMITH.—Eleventh month 18, 1898, at his residence in 
Yardley, Bucks county, Pa., as the result of an accident by a 
run-away horse, Dr. Joseph Ely Smith, aged 65 years and 5 
months ; amember of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

He was the youngest of the ten children of Henry and 
Sarah Smith, who were prominent members of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting at the time of the separation in the Society 
in 1827, and one of three brothers who were noted phy- 
sicians, as was also their brother-in-law, Dr. Benjamin Smith, 
who died in Fallsington in 1882 ; and two of his nephews were 
also Doctors Smith, of Bucks county. E. 

SMYTH.—Eleventh month 18, 1898, in Philadelphia, 
Lindley Smyth, in his 83d year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Spruce Street. 

{He had been for many years, until his retirement from 
active business, one of the most prominent of the officers of 
financial institutions in this city, being for twenty years, 1873- 
93, President of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities. He was born in Wilmington, 
Del., the son of David Smyth and Anna Canby, and came to 
Philadelphia in 1830, becoming later a member of the firm of 
Joseph S. Lovering & Co., sugar refiners, from which he re- 
tired in 1860. He was active in the organization of the 
Union League (club) of Philadelphia, to support the union of 


President Grant, 1868, he tendered him the position of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which he declined. ] 

STUBBS.—At Delta, York county, Pa., Eleventh month 
12, 1898, Charles Stubbs ; a member of Deer Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

Interment at Fawn Grove, Pa. 


THOMAS.—At Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa., Elev- 





enth month 11, 1898, Anne M., widow of Edward Thomas, 
and’ daughter of Thomas and Sarah (Lancaster) Foulke, in 
the 84th year of her age. 


! 
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the States, during the Civil War, and upon the election of - 
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WALKER.—Eleventh month 16, 1898, at her home in 
Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., Cornelia Hugh Walker, 
aged 64 years, 1 month, and 16 days, the wife of J. Edward 
Walker, and a daughter of the late Hugh and Thomasin Sid- 
well, of Winchester, Va. ; a diligent and concerned member 
of Fairfax Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Genial, quiet, dignified, and unconscious of her power, she 
exercised an influence for good upon those around her, win- 
ning the loving confidence of all who knew her,—a true wife, 
an affectionate and conscientious mother, a sweet-spirited, 
strong woman, she left three devoted sisters, a bereaved hus- 
band, six grown children, and many warm friends, to cherish 
a loving memory of her pure life, and gentle ministrations ; 
who have abiding faith that their loss is her gain, in .the en- 
folding love of her Heavenly Father, and a glad welcome from 
dear ones gone before. * 


WATSON.—Eleventh month to, 1898, at his home, 
Bonair, in Harford county, Md., William T. Watson, in the 
6oth year of his age; an esteemed member of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting. 

A loving and devoted husband and father, a kind neighbor 
and good citizen, he will be greatly missed, not only by his 
fond family, but by a large circle of friends. He was an active 
and valuable member of the First-day school, where, with his 
young family, he might be regularly found gathered. He 
especially evinced an interest in this line of work, and has 
wielded an influence which must encourage those who worked 
with him, and who, now, will sadly miss his prompt and help- 
ful presence. * 


THE DOUKHOBOR FUND. 


THovuGda our readers are probably familiarized with the name 
Douk»ortsi, it seems better to adopt the English form of 
the word—singular Doukhobor, plural Doukhobors. The 
endinz, 4/7, is of course, Russian, and is a plural form. 

We acknowlelzge below several additional subscriptions. 
Waiting further word as to the movement of the emigrant 
parties, and the situation of those who must remain in Russia, 
and acting upon the advice of those likely to be best informed, 
we have deposited the recent receipts in bank to the credit of 
‘*Friends’ Intelligencer Doukhobor Fund,"’ and will apply it 
later, at the pointof most need. That there will be very 
great need is evident. = ai. a 
Some very absurd newspaper accounts of the Doukhobors 
have been pu lished, and their religious views travestied. As 
a mutter of fact they are a simple people, adopting with great 
earnestness the injunctions recorded of Jesus, in the Four 
Gospels They have few printed books of their own, no 
explicit creed. They are spiritually-minded, disapprove of 
most forms and ceremonies, and sincerely endeavor to follow 
the Prince of Peace. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER "" FUND. 
Central Meeting of Friends, Chicago, . . . $ 7.00 
A: Pee, eee. «4 wo 6 wee 1.00 
Miami Quarterly Meeting, O., 20.00 
Paulina Butterworth, a oe oe 10.00 
Green Plain First-day School, through M. J. 
NN i Se esa eee oes 1.00 
Three Friends, forwarded by Clarkson But- 
ee ne 
41.00 
Previously acknowledged, 194.25 
$235.25 
DiscussING the newspaper question, E. S. Martin says in 


Harper's Weekly that ‘« most persons in New York who really 
aspire to keep abreast of the times seem nowadays to feel the 
need of looking through from four to ten papers daily. Time 
was when a family that took in a newspaper felt that it got 
the news. Now every prudent family takes in a paper or two 
for the news, and a few more as a precaution against being 
taken in."’ : 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CONFERENCE OF YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tue Conference of the Young Friends’ Associations 
was successfully held, according to the announced 
program, at West Chester, Pa., on Seventh-day last, 
the 19th instant. The morning was discouraging as 
to weather prospects, yet the special train from Phila- 
delphia was filled with Friends of all ages, some 
from New York, Baltimore, Trenton, and other 
places. When the meeting-house was reached there 
was ample evidence that the weather had not damp- 
ened the zeal of the attenders, as almost every seat 
of the capacious building was occupied. 

The Chairman of the meeting was John L. Carver, 
of Media, Pa., and his task was well performed. 
After warm words of welcome from Herbert P. Worth, 
there was presented the first paper of the day, on 
‘‘Complaints and their Cures,” by Dr. Jesse H. 
Holmes, which was an original and candid, yet kindly 
commentary upon the value, or otherwise, of many of 
Friends’ customs and practices, and was well re- 
ceived. 

The response by Jane P. Rushmore, of London 
Grove, Pa., was equally original, and in the same 
charitable vein. The discussion of these presenta- 
tions was lively, and participated in by more of those 
past middle life than under, but was enjoyable, the 
five-minute rule being observed. 

The noon recess was occupied in accepting the 
kind hospitality of the West Chester Friends, who 
had provided a bount#ul luncheon, and in social 
mingling. 

In the afternoon session an excellent paper on 
‘‘Our Opportunities’ was well presented by Sarah 
Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., and responded to by 
M. Vail, of Plainfield, N. J. These were listened to 
with deserved attention, and their discussion was par- 
ticipated in by persons of all ages. The spirit of the 
entire meeting was fine, and the general expression 
was one of satisfaction, as evidencing a hopeful future 
for Friends. 

On First-day many visitors remained, and the 
meeting-house was again well filled at the meeting 
for worship, in the morning. ° 





DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING 

This was held at Chatham meeting-house, (Ray- 
ville), N. Y., on the tith instant. A Friend, in a 
private letter, says: “It was felt to be a favored 
opportunity. We were gratified with the arrange- 
ment of inviting our aged friend, Robert Hatton, to 
visit us, (as he said it had not been his intention to 
visit us at this time). He seemed very much in his 
place, and a clearer expression of Friends’ views I 
have seldom heard, showing by sound argument and 
clear statement that the value of the life of Christ, 
instead of his death, was the Christian’s reliance. 
Our meeting was about the usual size, though the 
day for Friends coming from a distance to arrive 
was very rainy, and at the end of public conveyance 
seven miles of carriage ride was necessary, yet 


Robert with his companion persevered and arrived 
We think 


safely and comparatively comfortable. 
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Robert was favored in so kind and attentive a com- 
panion.”’ 





Isaac Wilson and wife, we are informed, have a 
prospect of spending several weeks, during the 
approaching winter, in social and religious visits in 
some parts of Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia. 





At the Monthly Meeting at Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, on the 16th instant, one marriage was passed 
for its accomplishment, and two proposals referred to 
committees for examination. Three new members 
were received, and one by certificate. A special 
committee recommended that the overseers give 
special attention to children having one parent a 
member, and also adults who are not members, en- 
couraging them, where proper, to come into mem- 
bership. 

THE CZAR. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I THINK it likely that other people, like myself, are 


perplexed by the apparent contradictions in the case of | 


the Russian Czar. He is praised and condemned, it 
seems, by the same people. They find him proposing 
the disarmament of nations, and they extol him to the 
skies ; on the other hand, they find him persecuting 
the poor Doukhobortsi, and then they blame him—as 
I presume he deserves. Perhaps the INTELLIGENCER 
can help me with a word of explanation ? 


Chicago. H. H. K. 
Comment by the Intelligencer. 
We think the case not so difficult. The persecu- 


tion of the Doukhobortsi was begun and carried on 
long before the present Czar came to the throne, and 
has been a Governmental, an administration, a 
“bureaucratic,” affair. The chief agent of the Greek 
Church, the “ Procurator of the Holy Synod,” as he 
is called, Pobiedenostzeff, is bent on having no dis- 
senting religious bodies in the great Empire, but to 
bring all into one fold, and so unify the empire ; hence 
he persecutes Roman Catholics, and Jews, as well as 
the several Protestant sects. Pobiedenostzeff has had 
the machinery of the Government in operation to this 
end for years, and it is he, in large measure, who is 
responsible for the hardships of the Doukhobor peo- 
ple. We doubt whether the young Czar knows much 
of their story. It must be remembered that it was his 
mother, the Dowager Empress (sister of the Princess 
of Wales, of England), whose attention was happily 
secured for the petition of the Doukhobors, and whose 
friendly intervention enabled them to get permission 
to leave the country. 

But even if we thought—as we do not, on present 
evidence—that the Czar was responsible for this par- 
ticular persecution, we still should praise him for the 
disarmament movement. That is a great move in the 
right direction. The United States stands as a powerful 
instrumentality, at present, to baulk its effectual 
results, but possibly the United States will halt in its 
present evil career in time to let the Conference 
succeed. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISIT TO THE OMAHA AGENCY, 
NEBRASKA. 
BELIEVING that an account of my recent visit to the 
Omaha Indian Agency, in Nebraska, may be of inter- 
est to many of your readers, I have concluded to send 
you such a description. 

It will be remembered by some that Dr. Edward 
Painter, of Fallston, Harford county, Maryland, was 
appointed, under the first administration of President 
Grant to the office of Indian Agent on the Omaha 
Reservation, which he conscientiously filled for two 
years, making important changes for the better in the 
government of the Indians, and acquiring their good 
will to an extent as then unprecedented. Added to 
this, he devoted his skill as a physician and surgeon 
to their service gratuitously, relieving and preventing 
much suffering. During his service in this capacity 
he was aided by his faithful wife, Louisa G. Painter, 
and daughter, Emilie Painter (Jackson), now of Detroit. 
Dr. Painter and his wife are deceased. It is at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Jackson, who is my aunt, that 
these lines are written. I am a grandson of Dr. 
Painter, and during this time, in 1871, made a visit of 
six months to the Ageney, being then but seven years 
of age. Not having returned there for twenty-seven 
years, it was naturally with great pleasure that I em- 
braced the opportunity, recently presented, of visiting 
the scenes of my youth. 

Being in Omaha, ex route to Denver, from Balti- 
more, October 29, I purchased a ticket for Pender, a 
small town in Thurston county, 82 miles north of 
Omaha, this being the most accessible point of de- 
parture for the Agency. Arriving at my destination, 
shortly after noon, I was solicited to patronize the 
‘ Brick Hotel,’ to which request I gladly acceded, 
being duly thankful that there was any hotel at all. 

I was somewhat surprised to find the town pos- 
sessed of some 800 inhabitants, the railroad thereto 
having been completed eighteen years ago. It being 
on a Saturday, many of the farmers had come to town 
to lay in their supplies for the ensuing week. These 
people were of many types, Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Germans largely predominating, with now and then a 
few Indians. Nearly all of these farmers, and their 
wives and daughters who accompanied them, were 
robust and healthy-looking, and apparently well con- 
tented with their shares in life, the fresh, pure air of 
the prairies and the bright sunlight being their chief 
invigorators. Their teams, which were of many de- 
scriptions, were lined up in a continuous row to the 
hitching posts along the sunny side of the main street, 
while purchases were made and social amenities ex- 
changed, some remaining to patronize the entertain- 
ment to be given in the Opera House that evening, at 
which would be freely distributed ‘‘ watches, lamps, 
hams, flour, etc’. 

I arranged with the local livery stable keeper to 
start on.my drive overland next day, which was the 
first day of the week. The trip, I found, would be a 
distance of twenty-five miles, farther than I had calcu- 
lated, as I had never been this way The 
morning dawned cold and windy, but thanks to the 
kindness of the county sheriff, who loaned me his big 
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fur overcoat, which I wore over mine, and his cap, I 
was soon comfortably prepared for the journey. 

‘* Now, Shades of the Past, reveal yourselves!” I 
thought, as we started over the undulating sea of land 
in a carriage behind a fine team of young, unshod 
horses. My driver proved to be an experienced guide 
and hunter, and in this I was very fortunate, as the 
roads over the prairies, many of which are arbitrary 
Indian trails, branch off in all directions. I soon found 
that he depended mostly upon the position of the sun 
for his bearings, and was told that the Agency lay due 
east, and about five miles from the Missouri River. 

The trip carried us up hill and down, many times, 
over good, hard roads, over gullies filled with snow, 
and over little, frozen streams. Rarely was a white or 
an Indian seen in the early part of the journey. From 
my pilot I learned that the Reservation extends some 
30 miles from west to east and 20 miles north to south. 
The northern part is occupied by the Winnebagoes, 
and the southern by the Omahas. These tribes are in 
number almost equal, there being about 1,200 of 
each. As to their death rate, I was told that the pop- 
ulation remains in equilibrium, and that the most 
prevalent diseases are pneumonia and consumption, 
which are doubtless in many instances caused by un- 
due exposure. 

As the morning wore on, the wind died down and 
the sky became cloudless, being of that deep blue 
which causes us to feel that Heaven is not so far off 
as it sometimes seems. Now and then we passed a lone 
Indian grave on the summit of a prairie. These con- 
sist of small sheds having one or more openings. 
The Indians adhere to their old custom of building 
sheds over their dead instead of burying them. The 
remains are wrapped in the best blanket of the 
deceased, and together with his tomahawk and some 
other belongings, are laid to rest. Food is carried to 
the grave at intervals and inserted in the apertures 
until a time has elapsed when it is supposed that the 
newly risen spirit has progressed beyond the need of 
earthly nourishment. 


We at length began to distinguish the bluffs of | 


lowa in the distance and saw the Missouri winding 
between. As we approached we paused occasionally 
to admire the scene, which was one of tranquility on 
that beautiful Sabbath morning. The environs also 
told me that it was a matter of a short while when I 
should behold that sacred spot where I had spent my 
happiest days. What my feelings were when we 
had ascended the last prairie, may be better imagined 
than described. There, nestling among the cotton- 
woods in the valley, lay my beloved old home, just as 
I had left it twenty-seven years ago! It was a dream 
of peace such as I have seldom realized. One has 
only to recall events of a similar nature in his own 
experience in order to appreciate my sensations. 
Wishing not to lose a moment's time in walking 
over the familiar ground, I alighted with my kod: ik, 
and began to make exposures as | advanced: U pon 
reaching my goal I found everything in an excellent 
state of preservation, with a number of additions and 
changes. The present residents of the cottage I found 
to be Mr. W. A. Galt and wife, the former being the 
pastor of the pretty little Presbyterian church standing 
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on the opposite prairie,”on_the site of the old block- 
house which was removed four years ago. Since its 
erection this amiable gentlemen, yet young in years, 
has made his abode at the Agency. His wife was no 
less hospitable, and extended us a cordial invitation to 
dine, which we gladly accepted. During the repast I 
was informed of many matters of interest, all of which 
would be too long to recite. Mr. Galt described to 
me the useful purposes which the large and handsome 
brick school-house nearby had served the Indians, 
which structure I had already observed. This, he 
said, was originally intended to meet the requirements 
of a hospital, but that the Indians had little or no 
faith in the white ‘‘ medicine man,’’ and consequently 
its functions in that capacity were abandoned. He 
cited the instance of an Indian who had been shot, 
stating that the doctors had wished to remove the 
bullet by surgical means. To this his friends objected, 
following the advice of their own physician by making 
frequent applications of cold water to the injured limb. 
By this means the bullet became encysted and the 
services of the white medicine man were triumphantly 
dispensed with. Occasionally, when a case became 
too aggravated to yield to their treatment, the subject 
was handed over to the hospital authorities as a last 
resort. 

After dinner we took our departure, with expres- 
sions of gratitude for courtesies received. We then 
drove farther down into the village, and I met an old 
friend by the name of John Peebles. He was a friend 
of grandfather, and we*reviewed the old times to- 
gether. I was told that Captain W. A. Mercer is the 
present Indian Agent, making his residence with the 
Winnebagoes, ten miles north. Mr. Peebles escorted 
us to one of the huts which is inhabited by an old 
chief with a queer name, Anglicized as ‘“‘ Rabbit.” A 
description of the interior of this hut would be of in- 
terest, were it describable. A sublime disregard for 
all neatness and order prevailed. His squaw was 
seated on the floor in a corner of the room, baking 
cakes on an open fire, as we entered. She arose to 
greet us, attired in a manner which evidently indicated 
that she was not expecting company. A bandage 
around her head confined her unruly locks, and her 
dress was stained with all the shades that grease could 
give it. Shortly after, ‘“‘ Rabbit’’ himself appeared, 
who was not much better off in respect to clothing 
one or two buttons having great responsibilities im- 
posed upon them. This chief remembered grand- 
father and me, and so did his squaw, and upon my 
showing them old views taken in that vicinity, they 
became quite sociable and expressed themselves freely 
through Mr. Peebles, who acted as interpreter. One 
of the photographs I showed this brave was that of 
his brother, ‘*‘ Wah-nus-he-ke-rab-be,”” who has since 
died, and I promised to send him a duplicate of my 
own. 

Before leaving I gathered some withered prairie 
flowers as reminders of my visit, the same kind 
which I had many times gathered in all their beauty 
and freshness in days of yore. 


Time had passed very 
pleasantly for three and a half hours, and at 3 p. m. 
we turned our team westward towards Pender. We 
took another road returning, and on this I was en- 
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abled to see much more of the Indians’ present mode 
of living. I saw but seven “ tee-pees,” in isolated 
places, with smoke picturesquely curling from open- 
ings in their tops. At one of these I dismounted, and 
seeing no one around, called at the door of the tent 
for its occupant to come out. This Indian, whom I 
had aroused, proved to be a policeman, as I discov- 
ered from his badge. After making a few inquiries, I 
allowed him to return to his slumbers, at the same 
time fancying what an ideal existence such a life would 
afford officers of our own police force. 

I perceived that small frame houses and log huts 
commonly constitute the abodes of the Indians, near 
which are generally located thatched sheds for horses 
and cattle. They have, to a great extent, given up 
their tent-life with the advance of civilization, although 
for summer use the tee-pee remains much in favor. 
Many of them possess fine teams and wagons, ten or 
more or which we passed, the chiefs and their squaws 
being generally seated in front, while in the rear, on a 
bed of straw, sat other members of the family. Some 
of the girls seemed to bear a fair claim to good looks, 
which they doubtless thought to be enhanced by the 
tattoo marks on their foreheads. As usual, they held 
their shawls close over their heads and about their 
faces. Painting of the face is generally confined to 
their elders, and in somie cases a bright-red line marks 


the part of the hair of the squaws. They all seemed 


to be heading in the same direction, from which I in- 
ferred that they contemplated attending a pipe dance, 
or some other festivity. 

I was told that they are fairly well paid by the 


government for their lands, and that, as a rule, they 
are not disposed to over-work themselves. Corn 
seemed to be the staple mostly under cultivation, and 
around these fields barbed wire fences were erected to 
prevent the entrance of cattle. The most thrifty farm 
I saw was that of “John Big Elk,” who is a repre- 
sentative worthy of emulation. 

The distance to Pender gradually shortened, and 
I was informed that we were on one of the highest 
prairies we had “clumb,” and that we should soon 
reach our “ designation.”” The sun had set, and we 
had covered fifty miles of prairie roads. Venus stood 
sentinel over the grave of the sun, and in the east the 
moon rose full, as though disputing the right of her 
domain. 

Thus ended a most pleasant experience, and one 
never to be forgotten. 
ORRIN CHALFANT PAINTER. 

Denver, Eleventh month 8, 1898. 


THERE are many funny stories about the buying of old 
books. A book-collector once saw on a miscellaneous stall 


in Leather Lane a volume of seventeenth-century plays priced | 


at sixpence. Being uncertain in his dates and not wishing to 


risk so large a sum on an uncertainty, he rushed off to the | 


British Museum and discovered that the plays were of the 
right edition and very rare. Returning to purchase, he dis- 
covered that in the short interval another man had come 
along and carried the volume off ! 


GeorGE F. Watts, the English painter, now seventy- 
eight, has undertaken a statue of Tennyson. 
size, or even larger. 
possession of the nation. 
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Watts’s oil portrait of Tennyson is the | 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


NEw YORK AND BROOKLYN.—At a regulrr meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, held 
in Brooklyn Eleventh month 13, neither president, vice- 
president, nor secretary being present, two members were 
appointed to fillthe vacant chairs till the officers might come. 

Interesting reports came from the History, Bible, and 
Current Topics Sections. The Conference Committee gavea 
very encouraging account of the meeting held at Easton, and 
of the committee’s work in general. 

The paper of the evening, ‘‘ The Observance of the Sab- 
bath,’’ gave us an insight into the ways different nationalities 
have of spending their First-day. The Continental Sabbath 
seems to be much more like a holiday than a holy day. The 
Germans are apt to call it the people's day, instead of the 
Lord’s day, as it gives them a chance to work their own 
gardens or labor for themselves as they may choose, with oc- 
casionally an afternoon spent in picnicing or in a beer garden. 
Saints’ days, which occur two or three times a year, are kept 
more as we do the Sabbath. In some places they even hold 
their elections on the Sabbath. 

The question is, how should we observe this day? It 
ought to be a day of a little recreation after the labor of the 
week, but not such as would be likely to hurt or offend our 
neighbors, and instead of being an empty day, should be one 
full of benefit to our body and soul. A. TS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia was held on Second-day 
evening, Eleventh month 14, the president, William E. 
Walter, in the chair. Owing to the absence of the secretary, 
Isabel Chambers, on account of illness, Helen A. Comly 
served in her place. 

The minutes of 
approved. 

The standing committees made interesting reports, and 
the Building Committee reported a large contribution to the 
Building Fund from Anna T. Jeanes, and also a generous sum 
for a permanent fund, the income of which is to be used for 
maintenance purposes. In consequence of the additional re- 
sources, changes are made necessary in the plans, but they 
expect the work soon to go rapidly forward. 

The secretary of the Lecture Committee announced that 
circulars had been issued giving the dates of the course by 
Hudson Shaw, and that there would also be given a course by 
professors of Swarthmore College. The subjects and dates 
were stated, which will be again announced by circular. 

The first number on the program was an earnest paper by 
Emma Fell Paxson, on the question, ‘‘ Are Friends too Self 
Centred ?’’ She took as a basis for her inquiry the great 


the previous meeting were read and 


| commandment Jesus gave, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
| thyself,’’ 
| easy it is for us to rest satisfied with loving those of our 


and with that high ideal before her, showed how 


neighbors who are our friends, and for the Society to work on 
out-worn lines, not seeking new fields of labor. While valu- 
ing the work done by a small proportion of our members in 
the fields of philanthropy, and rejoicing in the past history of 
our Society, she felt we should not blind ourselves to the fact 
that we still need to grow, in many ways. 

The discussion following was interesting, as showing the 
various shades of thought among us, Some felt the paper 
was meant not to condemn, but to stir us up to fresh activity, 
and mention was made of the force there still is in our So- 
ciety, if Friends would come forward and be more earnest. 
Others thought the influence of the Society is wide-spread, if 
quiet. One Friend remarked that it would be well if the word 
charity could be changed back to its original meaning when it 
signified ‘‘ love,’’ and not merely the ‘‘ pocket-book.”’ 

Dr. Edward Martin then gave interesting notes on the 
He spoke from personal knowledge, having been 
among the soldiers as surgeon. He greatly deplored the war, 
speaking of it as little better than wholesale murder, and told 
of the mortaltiy among the soldiers in camp, the death rate 
being fourteen times greater than that in front of the enemy, 
owing to poor food, poorly prepared, and impure water. All 
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he said tended truly to confirm us in this belief, that the 
waging of war is hopelessly opposed to the teachings of 
Christianity, 

D. Henry Wright gave a brief account of his experiences 
at Fortress Munroe, where he worked among the wounded 
soldiers in connection with the Red Cross Society. He spoke 
of the fine traits of character frequently displayed by the men, 
and their gratitude for the comforts supplied them. 

The meeting adjourned after a short silence, 

HELEN A. CoMLY, Sec., pro. tem. 


Easton, N. Y.—A meeting for the purpose of organizing 
a Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Julia 
A. Baker, at Easton, N. Y., Eleventh month 13, at 2 p. m. 

The meeting was called to order by Butler M. Hoag. 
Flora C. Wilbur was chosen secretary for the day. The 
constitution, as previously prepared, was read by the secre- 
tary ; it was then read in sections and considered, and after 
a few changes, approved by the Association. 

A paper being passed, fourteen signed their names as 
members of the Association. The nominating committee 
named the following persons, who were elected to their 
respective offices: Charles E. Wilbur, President; Mary 
Phillips, Vice-President; Flora C. Wilbur, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; Phebe A. Hoag, Correspondent. 

After a brief silence the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
same place, Twelfth month 11. r. a. 


BEQUEST TO COLORED HomMe.—Mary Jane Bond, whose 
death was lately noted in the INTELLIGENCER, bequeathed 
from her limited estate $50 to the Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored Persons, thus showing her interest in the wel- 
fare of others. 


€bducational Department. 
DISCUSSION OF EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
AN interesting conference for the discussion of practical school 
subjects was held at Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del., on 
the afternoon of the 16th inst. Besides parents and teachers 
interested in the school, a number of educators connected 
with the public schools of the city were present. 

Principal Enos L. Doan, in opening, said this was proposed 
as the beginning of a series of such meetings. He then read 
a paper on ‘‘ Home Preparation for the School Day.’’ This 
was followed by general discussion. 

Among the points mentioned by the speakers were the 
necessity for a substantial, regular breakfast for the child, 
and a start for school that avoided all haste and confusion. 
It was said that a pupil who comes to school after a hurried, 
insufficient meal and is late for his classes, is likely to be 
nervous and peevish, to fail in his lessons, and to lose interest 
in his work. Regular diet, regular and sufficient sleep, 
punctual rising, and su“icient exercise must be the care of 
the home. 

The school must be first in all things—not second toa 
dancing class or whist club, or other engagement. The 
child's interest must be centered in the school work. Promo- 
tions are too much the thing looked for by both parents and 
pupils. Unfortunately, parents often do not ask: ‘‘Is my 
child ready for promotion? Has he laid the foundation for 
the work of the next class?’’ They simply demand that he 
be promoted. All those who have the welfare of our schools 
at heart ought to consider themselves missionaries sent to 
show parents the harmfulness of asking for promotion without 
fitness. 

In regard to study at wou. wy younger chuaren, Mary 
Pyle explained that in the Friends’ School the primary classes 
were not required to take work home. School hours were 
found to give sufficient time for preparation, except that the 
older primary pupils were asked to read their reading lessons 
aloud. It was said that with both younger and older pupils a 
word from the parents about the work, above all, inquiries 
that showed sympathy, were of great value. One woman 
feelingly told how she had studied with her child all through 
the school course, and how abundantly she had been rewarded 
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for her work. The comparative value of the one-session or 
the two-session school-day was discussed, and there was sub- 
stantial agreement that the afternoon ‘‘for a good, long play 
in the sunshine’’ was desirable. Other matters discussed 
were the working system, and the fact that home duties often 
take so much of the school girl's time as to prevent her from 
ever becoming a real student. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—Under the auspices of 
the Philanthropic Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, a meeting in the interest of Peace was held in the 
Swarthmore meeting-house on First-day afternoon. The 
meeting was well attended and the greatest interest manifested. 
The principal speaker of the afternoon was John Shrizley, 
president of the Williamson School, followed by David Ferris, 
Dr. Jesse C. Green, Lydia H. Price, Lewis V. Smedley, M. 
T. Bartram, Susanna M. Gaskill, Allen Flitcraft and wife, 
Henry S. Kent, Elizabeth Powell Bond, and others, who took 
part in the interesting discussion. 

Lydia H. Price and Allen Flitcraft and wife were present 
at the morning meeting, and addressed the students most 
acceptably. 

The annual union meeting of Swarthmore congregations 
was held in the Friends’ meeting-house on Fifth-day morning, 
the*24th. 

A lecture, ‘‘ The Ideal Republic,’’ was delivered before 
the students on Fifth-day evening, November 17th, by Mary 
C. Bradford, of Denver, Colorado. 

The regular Thanksgiving vacation began on Fourth-day 
at noon, to continue until First-day night, 27th. This vaca- 
tion marks the close of the first report period. "99. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The number of 
new entries of boarding pupils is double the new entries to 
Twelfth month 1, last year,—15 girls, 20 boys, against 7 and 
10, respectively, then. Total enrolment in the school now 
123,—against 95, then. In the primary school there are 31 
against 16. 

The work of the school is in excellent condition ; the new 
buildings are found to answer their purposes satisfactorily. 

Rachel Hutchinson, instructor in Swarthmore College, has 
been engaged to take charge of physical culture for the girls 
and primary boys. 

While there are many pleasant associations attached to 
the old name, many are becoming accustomed to the new 
name, and it appears to answer the requirements better. 

The sixteen representatives of the school in Swarthmore 
College are rendering a good account of themselves. So are 
other representatives of the school in other classes at Swarth- 
more and elsewhere. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, VASSALBORO'’, MAINE.—The 
enterprising management of this school send us their Cata- 
logue for 1897-98,—the forty-first year. The Seminary is for 
both sexes. The property is owned by New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, and its work is supervised by a com- 
mitteee of the yearly meeting, in the list of which we note 
the names of Rufus M. Jones, Myra E. Frye, and Hannah J. 
Bailey. The principal is Wilbur A. Estes, A. B., who is as- 
sisted by seven other teachers, the commercial department 
being in charge of Freeman H. Sanborn. 

Vassalboro’ is on the Kennebec river, about eleven miles 
north of Augusta, the State capital. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL ScHoo_.—Dr. Lyman Abbott will 
address the Alumni Association of Friends’ Central School, 
on Fourth-day evening, Second month 8, 1899, at 8 o'clock. 
Subject: ‘‘ The Duty and Destiny of America.’ 

The meeting will be held in the New Century Drawing 
Rooms, 124 South Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


THE Netherlanders stand in the foremost rank as coffee- 
drinkers, using 370 ounces a year to each inhabitant. Ameri- 
cans are but fourth on the coffee-drinking list, using 725,000,- 
ooo pounds a year, or 155 ounces apiece. Russia, however, 
takes but three ounces to each person. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Jut1a WARD Howe, whose personality commends all her 
works, whether of voice, or pen, or hands, has just issued a 
collection of her poetry, with the title, ‘‘ From Sunset Ridge : 
Poems Old and New,’’ (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 
198. $1.50). The place of honor is given to her famous 
piece, struck off in the flame of the Civil War, the ‘ Battle- 


Hymn of the Republic.’’ Looking back, now, at those terri- 


ble days, and analysing the events that led up to them, we 
can see that even that war was avoidable, if men—on both 
sides of the line of geographical separation—had been a little 


more Christ-like. But Mrs. Howe voiced, as perhaps no 


other, man or woman, the feeling of the day in which she 
wrote, and her poem is part of its history. 


In a shorter piece, ‘‘Our Country,’’ which follows the 


battle-hymn, occur two stanzas that we can copy and approve 
with full measure of satisfaction : 


‘« First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown jewel Truth be found ; 
Thy right hand fling with generous wont 
Love's happy chain to furthest bound. 


‘« Let Justice with the faultless scales 
Hold fast the worship of thy sons, 
Thy commerce spread her shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs.’’ 


A charming juvenile book is ‘‘ The Story of Little Jane 
and Me,"’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00). The 
author's name is given only as ‘‘ M. E.’’ She and little Jane 
were two sisters, who ‘‘ somewhat more than half a century 
ago, lived, loved, and played,"’ in New York city, and whose 
adventures and experiences the survivor now tenderly and 
vivaciously recalls. Some of her stories of childhood days 
are very delightful, and the whole is marked by such gentle 
humor and kindly feeling as will make old readers, as well as 
young, read through to the end, when ‘ one day, far off in a 
foreign land,’’ little Jane and her sister said good-by, and 
never saw each other again. 


A volume for young readers,—adapted to ‘‘second and 
third grades, and for home reading,’’—is entitled ‘‘ Braided 
Straws,’’ (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, etc.). The author, 
Miss Elizabeth E. Foulke, is favorably known by a previous 
book, ‘‘ Twilight Stories,’’ published by the same house. Her 
present book is composed of simple stories of child experi- 
ence,—Dorothy, the little girl who kept her riding-horse, 
‘‘Fan,’’ when the soldiers were going to take her; Earl's 
watermelons, that got mixed with neighboring pumpkins, as 
his father told him they would,—a story with a good lesson, 
by the way, against ‘‘ mixed company’ ; Nate’s capture of 
the wolves, in the early times of the prairie settlers, etc., etc. 
There is a fairy story or two, anda pleasant dash of poetry. 
Tne book is appropriately illustrated and bound. 


The Friends’ Almanac for 1899 is out, and appears in 
new style, the cover carrying an illustration of the building 
at Fifteenth and Race streets, in which Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, who publish the A/manac, are located. The descrip- 
tive lists of Friends’ meetings, etc., have been revised, rear- 
ranged, and made more full, and twenty pages are used to 
describe the more important Friends’ schools. The A/manac 
is a necessity for Friends, and it will be welcomed, no doubt, 
with increased warmth, this time. 


The article by Sir William Crookes, the English statis- 
tician, in which he maintained that the ability of the United 
States as a wheat producer had been very nearly reached, 
has called forth a sharp reply from Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, which is to appear in the next Popular Science 
Monthly. He presents a calculation, based on data secured 
from nearly one hundred agricultural experiment stations and 


secretaries of agriculture, that the United States alone could 
supply the whole civilized world with wheat and still havea 
large unused acreage of arable land, and this without inter- 
fering at all with her other crops. 


A new series of articles on Abraham Lincoln, by Ida M. 
Tarbell, are begun in Mc Clure’s Magazine for Twelfth month. 
They are entitled ‘‘ The Later Life of Lincoln.’’ They are 


announced as presenting ‘‘ a wealth of new material."’ 


AID WORK. 

Tue Young Friends’ Aid Association of New York City has 
sent out its twenty-fifth annual report. Its work is carried on 
with well-maintained energy. Its receipts for the year ending 
Ninth month 30 last, were $1,572.99, of which $495.40 
were the proceeds of a Fair. In one case, that of a cloak- 
maker, who grew too old to work, aid was advanced her as 
needed, and she assigned her ‘‘industrial insurance’’ to the 
Aid Society. This, collected at her death, amounted to 
$251.25, and after paying her funeral expenses the balance 
was given to her nearest relatives. 

The usual Fair is to be held next month, and as the 
Society is twenty-five years old, this is to commemorate the 
silver anniversary. ‘‘All who have been members or con- 
tributors of the Association are requested to make themselves 
known to the hostess of the tea table and leave their signa- 
tures in the anniversary book.’’ 


The Donation Day of Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 
Aspen street, West Philadelphia, was appointed for the 22nd 
instant, and a notice to that effect, duly sent by the secretary, 
was accidently overlooked. 

Since the organization of the Home, 550 children have 
been admitted and 242 children placed in desirable, perma- 
nent homes. At this time there are 121 children under the 
supervision of the various committees. Donations either of 
money or provisions, clothing, coal, etc., will be greatly 
appreciated. Cash may be sent to the Treasurer, George D. 
Miller, 313 N. 33d street, Philadelphia, and donations in 
kind may be sent to the Home, 4o11 Aspen street, or if it is 
not convenient for parties living in Philadelphia making 
donations, to deliver them, they will be collected upon notice 
being sent to Alben T. Eavenson, 318 N. 2oth street, 
Philadelphia. 


“SWARTHMORE COURSE” OF LECTURES. 
THE Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia announce a 
Swarthmore Course of Lectures, four in number, to be given 
at the lecture-room of Friends’ Central School, 15th and 
Race streets. These lectures are free, and all members 
and friends of the Association, and others, are cordially in- 
vited. r 
The first lecture will be given the present week, Sixth-day, 
25th inst., by Prof. John Russell Hayes, on ‘‘ The English 
Poets at Oxford and Cambridge.’’ The later lectures on 
following Sixth-day evenings, will be by President Birdsall, 
Prof. Wilbur M. Stone, and Dean Bond. 
elsewhere gives full particulars. 


The advertisement 
All lectures begin at 8 p. m. 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
THE TWO CROWNS. 
HOWEVER far aside we stray, 
There ever standeth nea 
The love that passes not away 
But daily grows more dear. 


We pass along life's troubled way, 
And grievous burdens bear, 
Yet some will wear the crown of bay 
And some the thorns will tear. 
D. H. W. 
—The Royal Geographical Society of London has issued 
an appeal for funds to fit out an Antarctic expedition. 
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ODE TO THE CZAR. 
Out of the warlike north 
Cometh the peace-note forth— 
Oh, clarions sound it! bugles ring! 
Around the round earth let it swing 
Till answers thee all the world, young Czar, 
With lips that know not war ! 


Cometh thy voice, brave Czar, 
Over the Russian snows, 
Tender and warm, for the world’s wide woes, 
Pitiful for the blood, and the pain, 
Of the dauntless, strong, and valiant, slain 
"Neath scarlet wheels of war ! 


Nothing so great, O Czar, 

Nothing has been so good 
As thy strong, sweet voice of brotherhood, 
Which marks the progress of Christian time 
With the thought, and word, and hope sublime 

To free the world from war ! 


Curse hath it been and shame! 
Sorrow, anguish, and fears ; 
While widows’ and orphans’ burning tears 
Its quenchless thirsting has drunk, then led 
Where God's sweet fields grew ghastly red 
With crime in Glory’s name ! 
Crushed be war's brutal arts ! 
The world has borne too long 
Its cruel, barbarous, hateful wrong, 
And the throb, throb of its tireless tread 
As it builds from bones of countless dead 
Altars of broken hearts ! 
Bravery will not cease ! 
Heroes will not be less— 
Courage, and honor, and fearlessness 
Will ever survive for song and story, 
For paths of fame, and for deeds of glory 
On plains of splendid Peace! 


—Mary Ashley Townsend, in Independent. 


THE CZAR’S CONFERENCE. 
Advocate of Peace, Boston. 

[ue conference proposed by Nicholas II. continues 
to engage the serious thought of the world, in spite 
of the rumors of war with which the atmosphere is 
charged. The heart and judgment of the world go 
that way. Of that there is no doubt. Representa- 
tive organizations of all kinds continue to express 
not their approval only, but their devoutest wish for 
the success of the conference. The Emperor's palace 
has been flooded with telegrams, letters, resolutions, 
and addresses, from all parts of the earth. The 
meaning of this is clear. The heart and conscience 
of the world are for peace. We hope they are soon 
to be strong enough to do away with war. 

It is not yet known when the conference will be 
held. The Russian Government has expressed the 
wish that it meet this winter. The King of Belgium 
has written with his own hand to the Czar proposing 
that the meeting be held at Brussels, and the Czar is 
thought to favor this proposal. 

All of the great Powers, except France, have sent 
their replies to St. Petersburg, and France may have 
done so by this time, though we have seen no notice 
of it. The smaller powers have all responded most 
favorably. So has Japan from the East. 





| 
| 
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The reservations made in some of the replies are 
in curious contrast to the straightforward and whole- 
hearted character of the Czar’s invitation. Turkey 
has expressed her readiness to take part, but wishes 
to know beforehand whether the program will be 
such as to interfere with the completion of the arming 
of her existing forces, which she says is intended 
only to maintain the status guo, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, the powers composing the Triple Alliance, 
have made their approval conditional on the main- 
tenance of the present territorial limits. 

These reservations are not more than might have 
been expected in diplomatic replies to a note of so 
much moment. If the conference, when it meets, 
should restrict itself entirely to the matter of future 
armaments, there would be ample justification for its 
assembling. A mere cessation of the growth of 
armaments, if it could be brought about, would be 
an inestimable blessing. But the delegates, when 
they assemble, will find it impossible to limit their 
deliberations to mere stopping of the growth of 
armaments. The question of reduction in some form 
or of equalization according to population, will nec- 
essarily come up. We shall be greatly surprised, 
when the conference meets in Brussels, or elsewhere, 
if the discussions do not take a much wider range 
even than this. The question of the judicial means 
of settling international differences is inseparably 
connected with that of disarmament, and it will not 
be possible to make any satisfactory arrangement for 
the latter which does hot include the former. If 
there ever was a meeting on the assembling of which 
all praying men ought to ask the blessing of Al- 
mighty God it is this approaching conference. 


WOMEN IN ITALY. 
Woman's Journal. 

Mae. Dario Papa, the American widow of an Italian 
republican editor, recently spoke on ‘‘ The Condition 
of Women in Italy,’’ before a Boston woman’s club. 
Italy, she said, is noted for its beautiful climate and 
its haggard women. The reason the women look 
old so early is because they are so ill nourished. 
They begin to lose their teeth when their first child 
is born, and are generally toothless by the time they 
are thirty. In Italy no one questions the right of a 
woman to do the work of a man, or of a horse, or of 
Women carry pianos on their heads. It 
is not uncommon to see a group of women struggling 
under a great block of stone for building, the muscles 
of their necks standing out, their faces purple with 
effort, and their eyes almost starting from the sockets. 

In spite of their hardships they sometimes show 
courage. After the defeat of the Italian troops in 
Africa, when more soldiers were called for, the women 
of Pavia took the trains from the tracks to prevent 
any more of their sons from being sent to be sacri- 
ficed uselessly, the indignant women disarmed the 
soldiers, and with their own swords gave them a 
whipping ‘in the good old mother fashion.” The 
women straw-weavers, who worked long hours for 
three cents a day, made up their minds that they 
would rather not live than live in this way; and a 
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multitude of them lay down on the railroad track in 
the path of the engine and refused to stir. They 
succeeded in getting their wages raised to ten cents a 
day. At the time of the bread riots, the women dis- 
played much courage and compassion, caring for the 
wounded while the bullets were flying in the streets. 
[hey tore up red handkerchiefs and fastened them to 
their white aprons in the shape of a cross, to show 
the soldiers that they were only looking after the 
injured, but the officers cried, ‘A inferno with the 
Red Cross!” Mme. Papa said that about twenty 
women of her acquaintance were condemned by 
court-martial to terms of imprisonment. 

A rich woman, a graduate of the University of 
Naples, who has for years devoted herself to nursing 
and caring for the poor and organizing the women 
into clubs, was condemned after the bread riots to a 
long imprisonment as a common criminal. Though 
likely to die of consumption, she asked that no plea 
for her release on the ground of her health might be 
made by any one, not even by her daughter; she 
preferred to share the same fate as the other prisoners. 
Italian prisons are horrible, and the prisoners are 
allowed to communicate with their friends only once 
in six months. 

The people are constantly on the verge of star- 
vation, owing to the heavy tax imposed by the gov- 
ernment on all the necessaries of life, for the sake of 
keeping up the large army and navy. The condition 
is like that in France before the Revolution; and at 
almost any time, especially in spring, when all the 
winter provisions are gone, and the new crop not yet 
come, there is danger of some appalling outbreak. 


THE ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE. 

Tue Anti-Imperialist League, organized at Boston, 
last week, has for President George S. Boutwell, for- 
merly Governor of Massachusetts, many years a mem- 
ber of Congress, and Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Grant. Andrew Carnegie is first Vice- 
President. The address sent out by the meeting at 
Boston is as follows : 

“ A true republic of freemen must rest upon the 
principles that all its citizens are equal under the law, 
that a government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that there must be no 
taxation without representation. These principles 
abandoned, a republic exists but in name, and its 
people lose their rights as free men. 

“Planting itself upon these lasting truths, the 
people of the United States solemnly declare in their 
constitution that the citizens of each State should 
have the privilege and immunities of citizens of the 
several States ; that all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to its jurisdiction should 
be citizens of the United States and the several States, 
and that the rights of none should be abridged on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

“ The constitution gives to the United States, no 
more than to the individual, the right to hold slaves 
or vassals, and recognizes no distinction between 
classes of citizens, one with full rights as free men, 
and another as subjects governed by military force. 


‘We are in full sympathy with the heroic strug- 

gle for liberty of the people of the Spanish islands, 
and, therefore, we protest against depriving them of 
their rights by an exchange of masters. Only by 
recognizing their rights as free men are all their in- 
terests protected. 
‘‘ Expansion by natural growth in thinly settled 
contiguous territory acquired by purchase for the ex- 
pressed purpose of ultimate Statehood cannot be con- 
founded with nor made analogous with foreign terri- 
tory conquered by war and wrested by force from a 
weak enemy. A beaten foe has no right to transfer 
a people whose consent has not been asked, and a free 
republic has no right to hold in subjection a people so 
transferred. 

‘“No American until to-day has disputed these 

propositions ; it remains for the new imperialism to 
| set up the law of might and then place commercial 
gain and a false philanthropy above the sound princi- 
ples upon which the Republic was based. In defence 
of its position, it has already urged the fallacy of the 
| Declaration of Independence, and proclaimed a wis- 
| dom superior to that of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 
‘* As solemnly as a people could, we announced 
the war to be wholly for humanity and freedom, 
without a thought, desire, or purpose of gain to our- 
selves ; all that we sought has been accomplished in 
Cuba’s liberation. Shall we now prove false to our 
declaration and seize by force islands thousands of 
miles away, whose people have not desired our pres- 
ence and whose will we have not asked ? 

‘Whatever islands we take must be annexed or 
held in vassalage to the Republic. Either course is 
dangerous to the physical and moral safety of the 
nation, inconsistent with our professions, and must 
result in foreign complications, which will imperil 
and delay the settlement of pressing financial, labor, 
and administrative questions at home. 

‘‘Impressed with the importance of these views 
and recalling the declaration of the President that 
the war with Spain could never degenerate into a war 
of conquest, we have deferred action until it has be- 
come apparent that pressure was being brought upon 
the President to convince him that public opinion 
demands the inclusion of alien territory and great 
masses of alien people into the territory of the United 
States. 

‘“We stand by the President’s declaration, and in 
order to give evidence of the opposition to a foreign 
| expansion policy by a vast body of our people have 
organized an Anti-imperialist League upon the fol- 
lewing general plan: 

“First. The centre of the movement to be at 
Washington, with a local Secretary there for execu- 
tive work. 

“Second. Committees of correspondence to 
| conduct the work in such manner as to bring together 
the united efforts of men of repute throughout the 
country without regard to party, to deal with the 
subject in all its aspects, as follows: 

“First. The moral iniquity of converting a war 
| for humanity into a war of conquest. 
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“Second. The physical degeneration, the cor- 
ruption of the blood and all the evils of militarism 
which will ensue if the troops are to be kept in the 
Philippines and elsewhere longer than absolutely 
necessary to enable a government to be established 
which will protect life and property. 

“Third. The political evils and the necessity of 
preserving the Union upon the principles of its 
framers. 

‘Fourth. The clear necessity of large increase 
of taxes for the support of armies and navies with a 
great probability that voluntary enlistment will have 
to be supplemented by drafts.” 


Truth Will Vindicate Itself. 


Ex-SENATOR George F. Edmunds of Vermont, in an address 
before the Contemporary Club, of Philadelphia, on the even- 
ing of the oth instant, discussed the Philippines question : 

‘* Why is it,’’ he asked, ‘‘ we are so anxious to get these 
islands? We told Spain and told the world by a solemn dec- 
laration of our Congress, when we began this war against 
Spain, that we rejected the idea of territorial aggrandizement ; 
that we had no object or purpose as regards Cuba, a subtrop- 
ical country, only a hundred miles from Florida, to gain by 
driving the Spanish out ; that the people of Cuba had the 
right to become free and independent, but that we only 
stepped in to give them a fair chance to do it, and then we 
would retire. 

‘* Was that a lie, a sham, a false pretence, and are we to 
stand up in the face of the world and say, ‘ Yes, we have been 
lying and cheating, but we are so very humane that we 
stayed and kept the world off, that it is only a war for human- 
ity that we are carrying on?” Would not shame come over 
the face even of a member of Congress, I was going to say. 

‘Mr. President, it is useless to enlarge upon this subject. 
The temptations to those who do not think are great; but | 
still have faith in the Republic. However much we may 
have to repent of for sudden and precipitate action, that 
has not been taken, | am happy to say. Let us hope and 
not despair. Let us look straight before us and see what it is 
we are invited to do andin this tumult of the times, while 
murmurs of popular discontent rise and fall, and feel that 
truth will vindicate itself at last.’’ 


What is ‘‘Average Success ?’’ 
In a book, ‘‘ What Shall Our Boys Do For a Living?"’ by 
George W. Wingate, just issued by the Doubleday and Mc- 
Clure Co., the author discusses the average achievements of 
those whom we commonly regard as ‘‘ doing well."’ 

‘‘An answer to the question, What is average success ?"’ 
he says, ‘‘is to be found by summarizing the earnings of 
workers in this country. 

‘*Teachers, clergymen, clerks, and bookkeepers earn from 
$300 to $1,000 a year. The 800,000 railroad employés aver- 
age $60 a month The 150,000 Government employés, 
excluding heads of departments, receive from $80 to $150 a 
month. Even in New York few professional men earn more 
than a competence. The average income of doctors and 
dentists is $1,000, and $1,200 to $1,500 that of lawyers. 
College professors’ salaries average from $1,470 to $2,015," 
including those paid to specialists. Governors of the States 
on an average receive only $3,000. There were r,600 appli- 
cants for the position of letter-carrier in Boston, and 2,100 
for a place in the Philadelphia Mint. Positions on the New 
York police force are eagerly sought for. Let a vacancy 
occur anywhere with a salary of $1,500, and a hundred pro- 
fessional men will strive for it. It is true these may be the 
younger or less capable men, but it shows how uncertain is 
theircalling. There were 20,933 names on the New York Civil 
List in 1896, The following were the average salaries: 
Teachers, under $1,000; policemen, $1,200; firemen and 
postmen, $1,000; health and building inspectors, $1,500 ; 
department clerks, $1,200 to $1,500."’ 





Either Way Was Best. 


A WRITER in the Suaday School Times tells a story of two old 
people who found good in all things. 


It was astiflingevening. The asphalt pavement breathed 
out all the gathered heat and irritation of the day, and a 
group of eager city-dwellers stood on the corner to take the 
electric car that would bear them into a better atmosphere. 
In they crowded till there was left only that undesirable end 
seat whose occupants must ride backward. A plain old man 
and his wife slipped into it. ‘‘ This is "most as good as the 
other seats,—ain't it?"’ chirped the wife after a few moments. 

‘« Better,’’ responded the husband promptly ; ‘‘ you don't 
get gnats in your eyes this way."’ 

It was such a delicious bit of optimism some of us could 
not help turning to get a quiet look at them. Worn and 
wrinkled as their faces were, the lines about the eyes seemed 
to have been invited there by so long and happy an outlook 
on a pleasant world that one involuntarily endorsed the popr- 
lar saying that such time-marks add to, instead of take from, 
the attractiveness of a face. 

The car whirled on, out of the city into real country ways, 
past high banks of red clay and sandstone, through tracts of 
waving greenness, and fields of white and maroon made up 
of wild parsnip flowers scattered through the dyed stalks of 
innumerable parched weeds. The old eyes took observant 
note of everything. ‘e 

At last a stop was made which emptied one of the more 
desirable seats, and what should the two optimists do but 
leave the shelter of their gnat-proteced bench, and hastily 
slip into the vacancy. ‘' Ain't we luwky ?”’ said the wife, 
and her husband beamed assent. - 


Phases of Child Life. 

CHILDREN pass through a great many phases. Transitions 
are often trying. Keep thése related facts in mind. We 
sometimes fix a fault by taking too much notice of it. A 
mistake should not be treated as a wilful sin. A transient 
awkwardness may be due to rapid growth. A shyness of 
behavior, which amounts to a painful timidity, will pass if 
not accentuated by comment and reproof. This is especially 
true in regard to speech. Children sometimes use slang ; 
sometimes pick up words and phrases which are worse than 
slang, but the mother need not be unduly alarmed because of 
this. The boy and girl will speak the language and use the 
dialect of home, and if the mother possess the children’s 
entire confidence she will not find it difficult to convince the 
children that vulgar speech is a thing to avoid. 

Mothers will never in the years to come regret a union of 
mild measures with firm adherence to principle in the home 
life. But of harshness and too much government they may 
repent in dust and ashes.—Harfer's Bazar. 


Jane Addams’s O Esciveticrs. 
JANE AppaAms, of Chicago, well known for her College Settle- 
ment work at ‘‘ Hull House,’’ was in Philadelphia on the 12th 
instant, and addressed a meeting of the Academy of Political 
and Social Science. A report in the Friend gives the follow- 
ing in reference to her remarks : 

‘* Recently, she said, in. their district in Chicago, there 
have been several murders. The Settlement has always 
claimed that the district is not a criminal one ; so that investi- 
gations were in order to discover the cause of the outbreak. 
It was established beyond question that every one of these 
cases was directly traceable to passions excited by the late 
Spanish-American conflict. In addition to this the speaker 
stated that the children on the streets were found to be play- 
ing at war. In no instance, so far as was observed, were they 
‘freeing Cubans,’ but with the violence characteristic of their 
age, they were ‘slaying Spaniards.’ The predatory spirit is 
so near the surface in human nature, the speaker added, that 
the spectacle of war has been a great ‘set-back’ to the devel- 
opment and growth of the higher impulses of civilization.’’ 
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Freezing of Sap. 
in the Rural New Yorker, recently, a correspondent, H. E. 
Van Deman, wrote : 

‘«Professor Burrill told me, in a conversation several 
years ago, and he has stated the same’ thing publicly on 
several occasions, that the sap of trees certainly does not 
freeze at as low a temperature as twelve degrees below zero, 
and possibly not at all. He has tested the matter repeatedly 
with the microscope in the open air. But he said that a part 
of the water of the sap within the cell walls is sometimes 
forced, by the contraction of the woody tissues about them, 
to give up the chemical combination with the various materials 
that go to make the sap, and pass outside the cell walls ; 
then it will congeal and form icy crystals.’’ 


A Great Walnut Tree. 


Wuart is considered the largest walnut tree in Bucks county 
is about to fall a victim to the woodman’s axe, the Newtown 
Enterprise says. The tree in question stands on a farm near 
Mechanicsville, and although of great age, is not thought to 
have attained its full growth. Some idea of the size of this 
monster may be obtained from the diameter of its trunk, 
which is exactly six feet. The distance from the ground to 
the first limb is seventeen feet, and the shadow cast by this 
huge growth would shelter a good-sized house from the sum- 
mer sun. The tree has been sold toa lumber concern in 
Ohio, whose intention is to convert the patriarch into lumber 
for the purpose of furniture manufacturing. The tree will 
yield a great number of fine boards, and the grain of the 
wood is pronounced to be exceptionally fine. 


A Team of Cocker Spaniels. 

THE daintiest turnout in San Francisco, a newspaper of that 
city says, belongs to a three-year-old girl, Ada Wegener. 
Her team consists of six of the very handsomest cocker 
spaniels ever seen, every one of them thoroughbreds from 
the tips of their sensitive noses to the ends of their tails. 
Champion Havoc, Dufferin Pastime, Polly Pastime, Peg 
Woffington, all of them black, and Colorado and Tootsy W., 
red cocker spaniels, make up the distinguished personnel of 
this team. Occasionally La Paloma and another dog have 
been added to it, making an eight-in-hand. 

Little Miss Wegener’s uncle, Louis Haaff, who trained the 
dogs, declares that it took but four or five weeks to break 
them to harness. He invariably accompanies the little 
wagon, and can turn the team to right or left, or entirely 
around, by a single word to the leaders. The animals are 
always eager to be ‘‘ hitched up,’’ and break into wild capers 
at sight of wagon and harness. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE negotiations at 
contention being still the Philippine Islands. Long written 
communications have been exchanged at intervals of a day 
ortwo. The United States Commissioners have adhered to 
their demand for the ‘‘ sovereignty ’’ of the Islands. On the 
21st a dispatch was received over the French cable saying 
that Senor Montero Rios, president of the Spanish Commis- 
sioners, had refused to continue further, but this proved later 
to be false, and unauthorized. It is announced, apparently 
with authority, that at the meeting on the 21st the Americans 
again declared that the Untited States must have the entire 
Philippine Archipelago, and fora treaty of cession tendered 
to Spain the sum of $20,000,000. The 28th inst., was fixed 
as the date on which a definite response is expected to that 
proposition and all other subjects in issue. 

Ir is stated that President McKinley has requested that 
the proposed ‘‘ Peace Jubilee,’’ at Atlanta, in which he is to 
be a participant, shall be called, not ‘‘a Peace Jubilee,’’ but 
‘a Celebration of the Victory of American Arms.’’ The 
Associated Press at Washington also sends out a report that 


Paris have continued, the subject of 


the President is not satisfied that the war with Spain is over 
or that peace has yet been actually achieved. On the con- 
trary, it is stated that he is apprehensive that there may bea 
renewal of the war conditions. Spain, however, is appar- 
ently in no condition to make any further war effort. She is 
greatly troubled as to what she shall do with the thousands of 
returned military officers. The ‘‘rank and file,’’ it is 
believed, will be reabsorbed into the mass of the people, but 
the officers are ready for any desperate scheme. 

ADMIRAL Dewey has informed the Washington authorities 
that the entire Island of Panay is in possession of the in- 
surgents, except Iloilo, which is defended by 800 Spanish 
troops. The Island of Negros has declared independence 
and desires American protectorate. 

AGONCILLO, the agent of the Philippine leader Aguinaldo, 
has been in Paris, and returned to London, with his party of 
‘«advisers,’’ on the 21st instant. He was indignant at an al- 
lusion of United States General Merritt to the Filipinos as 
‘«children.’’ He said it was ‘‘ simply an echo of a Spanish 
saying, and he may find, like the Spaniards, his error when it 
is too late. Iam afraid the Filipinos will never again submit 
to the yoke of a colonial government. Rather than live again 
as slaves they will fight to the bitter end in defence of their 
rights and freedom. My instructions are to claim the recog- 
nition of their independence.”’ 

THE bloody riots in Greenwood county, S. C., at the time 
of the election, are believed to have resulted in the death of 
at least ten negroes, and one white man. Others were 
wounded. The number of colored men killed is not posi- 
tively known. J. W. Tolbert, a white man, a Republican, 
assistant postmaster at McCormick, was driven away. He 
appealed, by letter. from Washington, to Governor Ellerbe, of 
South Carolina, for protection, but the latter replied that 
while he would protect him as far as possible, he had better 
stay away awhile. Some effort has been made to awaken 
feeling over the matter, and it is said to have received con- 
sideration at Washington, but comparatively little is said of 
it in the newspapers. It is apparently thought that such 
disorders may furnish argument to those who are opposed to 
taking more ‘‘inferior races’’ in charge. 

THE colored people of the North are much excited over 
the ‘‘race’’ riots in the South, especially that at Wilmington, 
N.C. A large meeting was held in New York City, on the 
evening of the 17th, at which speeches were made denouncing 
the attacks made on the negroes, some of the speakers sug- 
gesting treatment in kind. At Indianapolis, a meeting was 
also held, and the proceedings were ordered to be sent to the 
President, the governors of North and South Carolina, etc. 
At Pittsburg, on the 18th, the ‘‘ Colored Ministerial Asso- 
ciation ’’ proposed an application to the foreign ambassadors 
at Washington, ‘‘on the ground that other countries would 
have as much right to interfere,’’ in such a case, ‘‘as the 
United States had in Cuba.”’ 

THE situation at Pana, Illinois, where the imported negro 
miners are, continues very bad. It is reported that the white 
(‘‘union ’’) miners fire on the negroes, and that the latter 
terrorize the people of the town. A delegation of about forty 
persons from Pana visited Governor Tanner, at Springfield, 
on the 2oth, and insisted on more adequate protection. The 
Governor ordered additional troops sent there, and detailed a 
new commanding officer. He has placed the town under 
‘* martial law.’’ 

In Philadelphia, on the 21st instant, the Grand Jury 
brought in five ‘‘true bills’’ of indictment against United 
States Senator M. S. Quay, his son, Richard R. Quay, and 
former State Treasurer Benjamin J. Haywood, on charges of 
conspiracy and misuse of State funds in the People’s Bank of 
this city. It was said that the jury was unanimous in the ac- 
tion. It was expected that the defendants would be arraigned 
in court, on the 23d, and atime be fixed forthe trial. Senator 
Quay, who had gone to Florida, returned to Philadelphia on 
the 21st. 
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Two of the State Supreme Courts, in the South, have 
rendered sharp decisions affecting the trade in liquor and 
cigarettes. The Supreme Court of Georgia decides as to 

‘*social clubs "’ selling liquor on the first day of the week 
that they are put on the same footing with public bar-rooms, 
and that a ‘‘club"’ has no more legal right to keep open on 

‘Sunday'’ than a hotel bar has. The Supreme Court of 
Tennessee upholds the anti-cigarette law passed by the last 
Legislature, forbidding the importation and sale. of cigarettes 
in Tennessee. The court says that cigarettes are not legit- 
imate articles of commerce, and therefore are not within the 
provisions of the federal constitution regarding trade. 

MAny sad and distressing ‘‘ casualties 
daily ; to note them, even in the briefest way, would occupy 
the space given each week to this department. A particularly 
shocking one occurred on the 18th instant, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, on the Hackensack meadows, near Jersey 
City. A gang of twenty Italian track-repairers were run into 
by a train, and eleven instantly killed, and others injured. 
There was a dense fog, and the look-out man failed to see the 
train in time. The British ship Adantic, from Tacoma, 
Washington, for Cape Town, Africa, loaded with wheat, has 
been wrecked on the Oregon coast, and out of the whole 
crew only three were sav ved. 


are reported 


NEWS AND OTHE R GL EANINGS. 


In the case of Dr. Silas C. Swallow, convicted a year or 
more ago, of libelling the Superintendent and Commissioner 
of Public Grounds and Buildings, at Harrisburg, the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania has at last rendered a decision. It 
reversed the judgment of the Quarter Sessions of Dauphin 
county, and ordered a new trial. 


—In Germany one of the subjects under discussion is a new 
military trouble. Recently there have been a number of in- 
stances of military escorts firing upon deserters in the streets, 
when the latter have tried to escape on their way to the bar- 
racks. The latest case occurred at Posen, where a shot 
struck a girl. 

—Captain-General Blanco, at Havana, has received from 
Paris a cable despatch authorizing him to draw on Paris for 
$2,000,000 gold, to be applied in the payment of the Spanish 
troops in Cuba. The Spanish authorities are making efforts 
to complete the evacuation by the end of the year. 

—The first one in a list of ‘‘ Recipes”’ 
newspaper is for ‘‘tipsy cake.’’ It calls for ‘‘ enough sherry 
or home-made wine to soak it thoroughly,’’ and kindly 
suggests that ‘‘some people like three or four tablespoonsful 
of brandy, as well, but that is a matter of taste."’ 


in a leading daily 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys | | 


and all the trouble. 


Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WIFE— 
VERY one who uses a lamp wants a 
safe, reliable one. How can you be 
assured of getting one? Only by the word 
of one who snows. We have devoted a life 
time to this business 
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< 

< 

‘ 
We cater to all tastes in finish and orna- ¢ 

© 

< 

< 

< 

« 

© 

< 

<) 


* Ves." ** Then 
| gloomy ?”’ 


mentation /riends want plain colors asa worth of repairs. 
rule. We have a most excellent lamp for 
the library in Dark Bronze. Wealso have 
for the dining-room and hall, Alack—very 
rich and durable. 

Prices range from $2.09 up. 

The light is all you could wish. 


—Exchange. 


A. J. WEIDENER, «| 


4 | little milder than that of the salt water 


36 South Second St., Philadelphia. 
Siesta ee alata iene il | salmon. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER © 


A GREENSBURG (Ky.) storekeeper has 
| on exhibition what he claims to be the 
save nine-tenths of the cost | largest shoe ever made for a woman. It 

is the exact size of sixteen pairs that were 
| made for a mother and five daughters, 
| natives of Tennessee. 
, teen and one-half inches in height, thir- 
teen inches in length and five inches 
| across the widest part of the sole. 


‘* Who was that who called ?’’ 
Husband—‘‘ One of my tenants called to 

‘*Did he pay it?’’ 
why do you 
‘‘He didn’t say 
about wanting fifteen or twenty dollars’ 


‘That shows that he’s going to leave.”’ 


| 
; 
| WITHIN the last five years several mil- 


€| now frequently ‘coun weighing ten to | 
fifteen pounds, and of excellent flavor, a 


—The German Emperor has ordered that 10,000 kilo- 
grammes of metal from the French cannon taken in the war 
of 1870-'71 shall be used for the casting of the great ‘‘ Kaiser- 
glocke,"’ the bell for the new ‘‘ Church of the Protestation "' 
at Speyer. The ‘‘ Protestations-kirche ’’ has been built as a 
memorial of the original adoption of the name ‘‘ Protestant '' 
by the minority of the German princes and estates of the 
empire in the Reichstag at Speyer in 1529. 


—Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, in an interview on the 
21st, said: ‘‘I think we should set the people of the Philip- 
pines on their feet and let them govern themselves. M 
opinion is that, if the United States acquire the Philippin 
Islands to govern them as a subject or vassal state, the 
destruction of the American Republic will date from th: 
administration of William McKinley."’ 


—Miss Jessie A. Schley, who went to Madridas a delegat: 
of the Women’s International League for Peace, in an effor 
to bring the war to a close, has issued a statement at Mil 
waukee, in which she takes a large share of credit of influenc- 
ing Spain to sue for peace. 


—A ‘‘Curfew bill,’’ designed to compel children unde: 
the age of fifteen to be off the streets after 8 p. m. in winter 
and g p. m. in summer, was passed by the City Council 
of St. Louis, but Mayor Zeigenheim vetoed it. 

—The Turkish Government has refused passports to a 
large number of American missionaries, and they were obliged 
to travel to their destination under the special escort of the 
United States legation. 


—A New England Wool-Growers’ Association has recently 
been formed, whose object is to restore sheep-raising and 


wool-growing to their former state in that section of the 
country. 


—The Board of Ordnance and Fortification has set apart 
$25,000 for an investigation of the possibilities of flying ma- 


chines for reconnoitring purposes and as engines of destruc- 
tion in time of war. 


—The total of admissions to the Omaha Fair was 2,613,- 
374, of which 828,633 were on passes. The largest attend- 
ance on any one day was 98,845—the Peace Jubilee Day, 
when the President was present. 

—A despatch from Chicago says that the consolidation of 
the tin-plate industry of the country is assured, the capital 
stock of the combination, $50,000,000 being oversubscribed. 

—The Agricultural Department's November crop report 
estimates the total cotton crop as ‘‘ not far short of ten million 
bales.”’ 

—The Dawes Commission treaty has been rejected by the 
Creek Indian Nation. 


eli hs rr: 
making 


It measures thir- 


ae 
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Quality and flavor always the same— 
always the best. The best grocers sell 
Atmore’s Mince Meat and ATMORE’S 
genuine English PLUM PUDDING, 


look so 
a word 


‘What of it?’’ 





Manufacturing Optician. 


They are 





PHILADELPHIA. 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL. 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th Rite ok Chestnut St.), 


oc 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Eleventh month : 

Pipe Creek. 

LFTH MONTH: 
Little Britain. 

Gunpowder. 

Fawn Grove. 

On behalf of the Committee. 
MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


27 


Twi 


*.* Quarterly Meetings during Twelfth month 
occur as follows : 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Whitewater, Rush Creek, Ind 
Prairie Grove, Marietta, Iowa. 
Salem, Woodbury, N. J. 
Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 
Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 


15. 
22. 
*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 

be held at Crosswicks, N. J., Twelfth month Io, 

at 100 clock a. m. 


All interested are respectfully invited 
DANIEL WILLE!S, Clerk 


,*, The Best Interest Committee of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
has arranged for a ‘*Half Hour with the Poets,”’ 
inthe Lecture Room, 15th and Race streets, on 
Sixth-day, Twelfth month 9, at8 p.m. A re- 
ception will follow. 

All Friends and others interested are invited 
to be present. EMMA WALN, Clerk. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Stanton, Del., on First-day, Twelfth 
month 4, at 11 o'clock. 

Information respecting trains will be given in 
the next issue. 

MARY P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Doylestown, Pa., on First-day, Elev- 
enth month 27, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton on the subject of ‘* Improper Publica- 
tions.’’ 

All 
attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


interested are respectfully invited to 


*,* The United First-day Evening Meetings 
during Eleventh month will be held at 17th 
street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, at 7.30 
o'clock. Being a united meeting, members of 
each meeting should feel it has a claim on them. 

*,* Monthly or Preparative Meetings ( wheth- 
er having a First-day school or otherwise) , de- 
siring the use of the Traveling Libraries belong- 
ing to the Yearly Meeting’s Educational Com- 
mittee (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), will 
please apply to Matilda Garrigues, Clerk of the 
Committee having charge of the same. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting during Eleventh month occur as 
follows : 

29. 

30. 


Burlington, Trenton, N.J., 10 a. m. 
Southern, Camden, Del., 11 a. m. 


*.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Eleventh month : 

27. Purchase. 

JoserH T. McDowkLt, Clerk. 


——— 


A Postat Carp Receives Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN i 


’ 
2103, 2105 CoLumBIA AveNnug, PHILA 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


There are hundreds of sleeping rooms about the 


country now cold and 


cheerless, that might be 


nade otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


with its 120 cross tubes. One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


=A SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


if zoe don’t understand it, 
W 


send for free booklet. 


ere we have no active agent we will sell at 


wholesale price to introduce. 
WHERE THE, 
HEAT GOGSD 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
One small box will make one pint Best Liguid Bluing. 
Depot 233 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.&R 


.R.R.) 





DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND c O AL FREE BURNING | 


Telephone Connection. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Rochester Radiator Co. 45 Fprnace St. Rochester, N.Y. _ 





Ellwood Heacock. 


also read the notes below. 


where iT 
SHOULD Go. 


Jackets and Leggins 


In knit goods for cold weather 
wear, are here in the best as- 
sortments to be found in Phila- 
delphia. A separate counter is 
devoted to their sale, and just 
now we are showing the very 
best qualities, at the most mod- 
erate prices. 

Women’s Sleeveless Knit Jackets, in black 


and colors. Made short and full length. 
Prices, 75 cents and $1.00. 

Women’s Jersey Cloth Leggins, in three- 

quarters and full length, 
Price, $1.00 a pair. 

Children’s Black Jersey Cloth Leggins, 
sizes 3 to 12 years. 

Prices, 75 cents and $1.00 a pair. 

Children’s Black Cloth Leggins. 

Prices, $1.00 and $1.25 a pair. 

Children’s Velvet Leggins, in black and 
colors. 

Prices, $1.75 and $2.00 a pair. 

We have an excellent assortment of Wo- 
men’s and Children’s Wool Leggins, 
Children’s Wool Shields and Knee 
Gaiters. 

Mail Orders receive prompi and accurate 

attention. 
Address orders ‘‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia. 


CLUB RATES: OTHER PERIODICALS, 1899. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1899. 


Read the figures given, and 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 


WEEKLIES. 
Periodicals. 


Harper's Weekly, ($4), 

Union Signal, ($1), 

Scientific American, (83), 

Harper's Bazar, ($4), 

Journal of Education, ($2.50), 

The Living Age, ($6), .. . 

Literary Digest, ($3), Mew names only, 5.50 
Springfield Republican,($1), . . . .. 2.90 


Price for both. 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage ), $3.75 
Young Friends’ Review, ($0.75), 2 50 
Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 4.60 


MONTHLIES ( Continued ). 
Periodicals. Price for beth. 
The Century Magazine, ($4), $5 60 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
Popular Science Monthly, ($5),. . 


5.30 
6.60 
4 60 
6.10 
4.60 
4.20 
2.70 


The Forum, ($3), 

North American Review, ( 
St. Nicholas, ($3), 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($3), 
Trained Motherhood, ($1), 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50) , 2.35 
2.90 
220 
2.90 


McClure’s Magazine, (81), 
The Farm Journal, (#0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($1), 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ‘‘ price for both.’’ 


¥ 
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ROYAL 


BAKING 


PowDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 





409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS oe ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER; AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are nest separate and a 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-P 
ASA 8. wee Manager ot Insura ice Depart 


. ROBERTS FOULKE: A-sistant Trust 


dent, T. WISTA 


BROW Nj Vice President and Act rr 
an 


J a AS 
it Officer 


E; Trust Officer, 
BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. TLEgOF. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


Ht GIRARD 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
_HENR Cc. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 





she DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 


EFFINGHAM RB. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


N. B. 
ar 


CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
ACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS: 
ErrincHam B. Morris, Wituiam H. Jenks, Geo. H. McFappen, 
cone A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Brsenam, Hewey TaTNaA.tt, 
enjamin W. RicHarps, Wiruam_H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLotruisr, 


Joun B. Garrett, 
Pemberton S. Hurcuinson, 


Francis I. Gowen, 


Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


A LAST OPPORTUNITY 


TO BUY 


DUTCHER’S SHOES. 


Owing to early retirement from the 
Shoe Business, we have reduced our 
entire stock of WOMEN’S, MISSES’, 
and CHILDREN’S SHOES to 


COST AND LESS 


for quick closing. Every purchase i 
will insure satisfactory bargains in 


HIGH GRADE SHOES. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


45 North 13th Pines, aw Arch). 











7 


‘YEO & LUKENS, —_ 


ot 


STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS PRINTING ‘= 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Sow nt Gare PHILADELPHIA. 


Royal 


Scenic 


Reval 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Blue Lime to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- , 
‘BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 








pet 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
‘ SS LVANIA. 


Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 





J.T. JACKSON & . CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7i1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., ete. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wenster, mu. WEBSTER, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
sits. 








Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL a i éete et a $500,000.00 
oar oe RS ar a, mates moet 250,000.00 
CS 9 Gs ak sg nee bk 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


jos H R. RHOADS, President. 
N F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBER’ r MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayres, 

1. Botton Winrenny, 
SLLWOOD Becker 

Epwin S. Dixon, 

c Warren G. Grirrirn, 
Homas R. Grit, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCouuw, 

Acrrep I, Puicurpes. 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Srencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewrs, 





S. EF. Balderston’ s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna 


WALL PAPER oft 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 


| up to date in every feature of the business, we 


are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


pn. 4a. Be, 42a, 





